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Public Service Railway Would Go 
Into the Bus Business 


HE people of New Jersey have much to gain by 

accepting forthwith the plan of settlement proposed 
by the Public Service Railway. Not only that; the 
railway would be greatly strengthened in its financial 
position and, therefore, in its ability to give the 
territory good transportation by such acceptance. The 
concessions which the company finds it possible to make, 
conditional on acceptance of the plan, such as better 
wages to men, lower fares and improved service, show 
the people some of the many advantages which should 
accrue to them through a unification of all transporta- 
tion. 

The plan offered would put the company in the posi- 
tion it logically should hold with respect to trans- 
portation in the territory served, namely, a true 
monopoly, with bus and railway in a co-ordinated 
service. Heretofore, the railway has had to submit to 
all the obligations and regulations of a monopoly, but 
has been deprived of the reciprocal obligation on the 
part of the public to protect it against competition that 
obviously has been unfair. The monopoly now pro- 
posed would retain for the public whatever benefit the 
coming of the bus has meant and yet enable the com- 
pany to place itself in a position where it might hope to 
earn the fair return to which it is entitled. 

Furthermore, the proposed plan is fair and is appeal- 
ing. The company has about gone the limit in its 
endeavor to reach a basis of settlement that would win 
general approval. It has conceded the employees the 
20 per cent wage increase which was the men’s final 
demand before the strike, and they have promptly 
accepted. It has consented to reduce the cash fare 1 
cent, making. the fare on bus or railway, with inter- 
changeable transfer privileges, 7 cents and 1 cent for 
transfer. It has agreed to accept a valuation of 
$110,000,000, which is the amount found by the spe- 
cial master appointed by the Federal court, and which 
is $15, 000,000 less than the amount found by. Ford, 
Bacon & Davis after a study of nearly a year while 
retained by the state. It has agreed to purchase all 
competitive buses in service;on July 31 and give em- 
ployment either on buses or cars to all bus drivers who 
can qualify under the railway’s regular standards. It 
has agreed to operate buses, co-ordinated with the cars, 
to the extent necessary to accommodate traffic, and to 
modernize and standardize the buses. It has agreed to 
resume service promptly upon assurance of acceptance 
of the plan, with the new rate of wage and, temporarily, 
the old rate of fare. All this is conceded provided that 
the plan is accepted as an entirety, that the licenses of 
all competitive bus owners shall be rescinded and no 
further competitive bus licenses granted, and that the 
commission agrees to the $110,000,000 valuation. 

Whether the twenty-one-day shutdown of service was 
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a necessary prelude to this proposal of the company 
and whether it has served a useful purpose are 
debatable questions. Meantime the commission has 
given consideration to the company plan, and while 
it has indicated that there are some difficulties in the 
way of acceptance in full, it has said that it would 
accept the plan as a “basis for discussion and confer- 
ence.” Hence its position does not seem so far apart 
from the company’s that general agreement cannot be 
hoped for. The commission, however, emphasizes that 
the company should resume service as the first step, 
rather than hold off until the full acceptance has been 
assured. 

Should the final result be the acceptance of the com- 
pany’s proposal, in substance, there is reason to look 
for an altogether new era of transportation service in 
New Jersey with a good prospect of financial success 
for the enterprise. 


Accounting Changes Suggested by the 

Supreme Court Valuation Decision 

NUMBER of valuation engineers believe that some 

new measures in accounting methods are desirable, 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
valuation case of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany (State of Missouri vs. Public Service Commission 
of Missouri), decided May 21, 1923. While the court 
discussed the question of reasonable rates and the valid- 
ity of certain operating expenses, the most important 
part of its decision was where it declared definitely, fol- 
lowing the Minnesota rate case, that it is the property, 
and not its original cost, of which the owner may not be 
deprived without due process of law. Strictly speaking, 
this means that the utility rates for any definite period 
must be based on the value of the property in that 
period. In fact, the court says, “Estimates [of value] 
for tomorrow cannot ignore prices [of construction] of 
today.” Thus the court went definitely on record in 
favor of the inclusion of current values in fixing a 
basis for rates, in spite of the very able argument for 
the investment method of valuation for rate purposes, 
presented by Justice Brandeis, with whom Justice 
Holmes concurred. 

The decision in the Southwestern Bell Telephone case 
is the latest of a series rendered in federal and state 
courts, all following the same general trend, by which 
the value of utility property for rate-making purposes 
is being defined. To mention a few only, the historic 
case of Smyth vs. Ames, decided in 1898, listed the gen- 
eral elements to be taken into account in a valuation of 
this kind but did not give the relative weights to be 
attached to each. The Kansas City Southern case of 
the Supreme Court, decided about three years ago, was 
perhaps the first to emphasize the great importance of 
current values. The Minnesota rate cases are men- 
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tioned above. In the Elizabethtown Gas case, the New 
Jersey Supreme’ Court declared essentially that the dol- 
lar of the present day has an entirely different purchas- 
ing power than formerly and this fact must be taken 
into account. Other important cases bearing on this 
point were that of the St. Joseph Railway, Light & 
Power Company, a U. S. District Court decision, and 
the case of the Potomac Electric Power Company, de- 
cided by the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

A strict interpretation of this ruling means that, 
other things being equal, the value of a property, with 
no changes in its capital account, will vary to some 
extent at least from year to year if there is a yearly 
variation in the cost of the materials and labor and 
other things that go to make up the valuation, though 
where a value for rate-making purposes is estab- 
lished for a property, this rate base will not change 
until further action is taken by the commission. Obvi- 
ously, with this method of determining value, the util- 
ity should take great care to maintain an accurate in- 
ventory of the plant and all additions to it. This is more 
important than a record of the additional capital 
charges. In other words, it is more necessary to keep 
careful records of materials and labor used in construc- 
tion than to tabulate merely the cost. A 

While the majority decision of the Supreme Court 
did not, like the minority opinion, discuss the effect 
of its conclusion from the standpoint of public relations, 
it is obvious that much can be said from that point of 
view in favor of the majority decision. In the first 
place it places utility valuation more closely in the same 
class with valuation of other properties for other pur- 
poses than does the investment theory. Another great 
advantage is that it will encourage and reward good 
judgment in selecting the best time for the construc- 
tion of extensions and additions to the plant. With 
the investment principle, a management has no definite 
incentive, so far as increased return is concerned, toward 
economy when expanding its capital account. With 
the valuation of the property constantly changing, how- 
ever, according to the current prices of material and 
labor, there is every incentive to make necessary addi- 


tions to the plant at times when construction costs are - 


low. Here also the Supreme Court decision puts the 
utility more in the class of other lines of business. 

It is interesting to note that this decision has already 
been applied by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
. mission in the hearing to determine whether there 
should be any reduction in the fares of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company. 


When a Car 
Is Not a Car 


Cee was made on this page several weeks ago 
concerning the injurious effect upon electric rail- 
ways of inaccurate newspaper stories. Another harm- 
ful practice of the daily press is the indiscriminate 
use of the word “car.” Take, for example, the head- 
line “Boy at play killed by car.” The impression often 
is created that this fatality was the result of a street 
car accident. Only those who read further find that 
it was an automobile accident. Similar headlines ap- 
pear frequently. In justice to the electric railways the 
use of such misleading headings should be avoided. 
We must realize that this is a very natural error. 
Nearly every automobile owner refers to the vehicle as 
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his “car.” So general a usage will not be changed 
simply because railway men desire it. But newspaper 
editors are pretty fairminded, on the whole, and a dip- 
lomatic appeal might bring to an end this unfortunate 
use of the word. 


Bus vs. Trolley Looks Different 
When All Factors Are Considered 


HILE few of the writers who have discussed the 

relative merits of trolley cars and buses have 
given serious consideration to the public’s side of the 
question, it is a matter of such great importance that 
it should not be passed over, as it so frequently is in 
these discussions. At a recent hearing on the subject, 
it was brought out that a township having some three 
miles of double-track trolley line was facing an expendi- 
ture of $25,000 for paving if the trolley went out of 
business. The same township is receiving $30,000 a 
year from the company in taxes and licenses, while at 
most, under present conditions, the buses that might 
replace the trolley could not be forced to pay more than 
$1,800, according to the Mayor of the township. 

The question of paving is well covered in the article 
by Victor Topping in this week’s issue. The figures he 
presents are based on studies made for the Toronto 
Transportation Commission in order to determine the 
most economical type of service_to be provided on cer- 
tain extensions to its system. While the first costs 
given by him are somewhat high for conditions in the 
United States, as he notes, this fact favors the buses 
in his results on account of the lower permanent in- 
vestment required as compared to the railway. 

Those who are familiar with the maintenance of 
modern pavements know only too well the difficulties 
of keeping up a good surface with heavy motor traffic. 
Even the best types of construction known are none too 
permanent. The figures used in Mr. Topping’s article 
of 1 cent per ton-mile for pneumatic tires and 14 cents 
per ton-mile for solid tires, which were presented at 
the 1922 convention of the American Electric Railway 
Association as the cost of deterioration of highways due 
to operation of motor buses over them appear to be low, 
rather than the reverse. 

The conclusion of the article based solely on the ques- 
tion of cost, that there is no field for the gasoline 
bus in mass transportation, would appear to be sound 
in the light of actual results obtained by various bus 
operators. Where service is infrequent, as in the 
suburbs, or for certain light interurban service, the 
trolley bus and the gasoline bus have their field. Spe- 
cial service where tracks or wires would not be 
tolerated, or where de luxe transportation is desired, 
furnish additional uses for the gasoline bus. But on 
the basis of cost of service for carrying the bulk of 
the population, the trolley car undoubtedly is the best. 

Some individual bus owners may dispute figures on 
cost of service. However, these men do not make proper 
allowance for the labor they supply free of charge for 
inspection, making minor repairs and cleaning of their 
own buses. Nor do they figure their pay on the basis 
demanded by employees of a corporation. And of course 
a corporation would be necessary in any sizable bus 
undertaking. Many bus owners are their own chauffeurs 
and stay on the job eleven to twelve hours each day, 
after which they inspect their machines. They forget 
that at present they are furnishing base transportation 
only, and leaving the peak demands largely to the 
trolleys. 
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Operating Results of Automatic 
Door Safety Cars 


By Charles Gordon 


Western Editor ELmectric RAILWAY JoURNAL* 


UFFICIENT experience 
has been had in the oper- 
ation of the automatic 

exit door, double-truck, one- 
man safety cars designed by 
the Chicago Surface Lines, so 
that their practicability has 
been established. Forty-six of 
these cars have now been in 
operation over an extended 
period in regular service on 
various lines. 

The construction of these 


Regular operation of forty-six cars 
of the type developed in Chicago has 
demonstrated the design to be prac- 
tical and to offer a number of desir- 
able operating features. 
of studying and analyzing passenger 
movements in the development of car 
design to fit service requirements, or 
of fitting cars to service with only 
few traffic observations, is given. 


rupted simultaneous inter- 
change of passengers without 
slowing down the passenger 
movement by the use of any 
form of barrier in the passage- 
ways. At the same time, this 
arrangement, without impos- 
ing any additional duties on 
the car operator, has effectively 
safeguarded fare collection by 
preventing passengers from 
boarding through the exit 
doorway. The combination of 


A method 


cars was described in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
of Jan. 14, 1922; and the automatic exit door was fur- 
ther treated in the issue of Sept. 30, 1922. The first car 
of this type was put into actual service in March, 1922, 
and the addition of the remaining forty-five cars started 
in the fall of that year. They have been distributed over 
a number of lines in the city where conditions were con- 
sidered suitable for one-man operation. 

Comparing these cars with the single-truck, single- 
doorway type of one-man car, of which the company 
had ten in operation for some time, their superiority 
in appearance, comfort to 
passengers and suitability 
to general service condi- 
tions in a large city was 
at once noticeable. The 
more liberal provision for 
the movement of passen- 
gers within the car, com- 
bined with the arrange- 
ment for simultaneous 
loading and unloading 
through door openings of 
generous dimensions, and 
with the further encour- 
agement to rapid move- 
ment of passengers offered 
by low steps, enabled these 
cars to go into service on 
the same schedules as had. 
been operated with the 
smaller cars, despite the 
fact that they have a seat- 
ing capacity of fifty pas-- 
sengers and a considerably 
larger total rush-hour ca- 
pacity. The automatic exit 
door has provided a method 
of obtaining the advan- 
tages of free and uninter- 


*At the time this article was 
written Mr. Gordon was engi- 
neer of equipment Chicago 
Surface Lines. 


Simultaneous Interchange of Passengers, Showing Automatic 
Exit Door Closing as Alighting Passenger Clears Step 


this door control with the usual 
safety devices and the ar- 
rangement for facilitating loading operations at termi- 
nals and for balancing all doors at both ends of the car 
in emergency are features that were soon found to 
function with entire satisfaction under actual operating 
conditions. 

The car body, though built for minimum weight con- 
sistent with rigidity and strength, was also designed to 
withstand wear and tear of service and certain types of 
collisions without demolition of the vestibule and con- 
sequent excessive repair costs. It has been subjected to 
some severe tests and has 
met all of the requirements 
of substantial, conserva- 
tive design. The exit-door 
mechanism was developed - 
with simplicity and rug- 
gedness in mind in order 
to assure minimum adjust- 
ments and maintenance in 
service. It has also dem- 
onstrated, after continuous 
operation through a win-— 
ter of extremely adverse 
weather conditions, that 
the fundamental require- 
ments for such a device 
were properly anticipated. 

This device accomplishes 
what may on first descrip- 
tion appear to be a num- 
ber of complicated func- 
tions. But as the result 
of persistent study of the 
original installation on 
full-sized models, it was 
simplified to a very few 
simple and rugged parts. 
The treadle in the plat- 
form floor is made'of 
safety tread material and 
is arranged so that it is 
self-cleaning to prevent 
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Fig. 1—Time Consumption for Passenger Interchange for Single 
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Fig. 2—Comparison of Passenger Interchange Efficiency Under 
Varying Percentages of Boarding Passengers 


clogging with ice, snow or mud. The valve of the door 
engine mounted overhead is actuated from the treadle 
by a steel rod extending up through the stanchion which 
separates the entrance and exit passages. The exit 
door is prevented from opening until the proper time 
by a small, simple air cylinder tapped into the opening 
pipe of the entrance door engine, and the selective 
‘control of entrance and exit door is accomplished by 
providing an additional port in the M-28 brake valve. 
In addition to the simplicity in design, all of the parts 
of the device are permanently pinned in place, and 
as the motion of these parts is extremely small, little 
evidence of wear in the mechanism can be discovered 
after more than a year of service. 

In order to compare the effect of the door arrange- 
ment on the time of passenger movement of these cars 
with that of the single-truck cars provided with a 
single doorway, a series of observations was made on 
the two types of cars running on the same line under 
similar conditions. For each set of observations, the 
cars compared were operated on the same run by the 
same operator. The data were collected over a large 
number of trips, so as to eliminate as far as possible 
any slight inaccuracies in individual observations. The 
observations were made by men stationed on the cars 
and equipped with stop watches for recording the 
length of stop required for passenger interchange. In 
order to keep the data collected on the two types of 
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cars on a comparable basis, this time was carefully 
separated from time consumed in delays due to traffic 
interference. The time of leaving and arriving at 
terminals was noted, and the number of passengers 
boarding and alighting at each stop was counted and 
recorded. : 

The original data were collected on simple forms and 
worked up into trip averages and finally into daily 
averages. In an accompanying tabulation the results 
of observations taken over a period of twenty-one days 
are recorded for 118 half-trips of the double-truck car 
and 114 half-trips of the single-truck car. 

It will be noted from the general average figures 
that the schedule speed on this particular line is 
approximately 14 m.p.h. with approximately four and 
one-half stops per mile. It is also interesting to note 
in the tabulation that although the schedule speed main- 
tained with the double-door unit was within 4 per cent 
of that maintained by the single-door unit, the average 
passenger interchange handled was 17 per cent higher 
on the double-truck than on the single-truck car. 

Although the data on this particular line represent 
outlying residential feeder service in which the number 
of stops per mile is quite low, some of the double-door 
cars are in service on lines operating through more 
congested districts where the stops per mile are con- 
siderably higher. The line selected was used for these 
observations in order to allow operation of both the 
single-door and double-door cars on the same run, so 
that conditions would be closely comparable. 

The data compiled are of general interest, but 
although the cars were run on the same line, over the 
same routes and by the same operator, there are still 
included in these average data several important 
variables. Therefore, in order to eliminate these vari- 
ables and obtain an accurate comparison of the effect 
of door construction and arrangement on the speed of 
passenger movement, a further analysis of the data was 
undertaken. 


COMPARATIVE TIME PER PASSENGER INTERCHANGE 
ANALYZED 


This analysis quickly demonstrated that the time 
per passenger movement varied materially with two im- 
portant factors—first, the total number of passengers 
interchanged at a given stop, and second, the direction 
of the passenger movement; that is, boarding or 
alighting. When the passenger movement includes both 
boarding and alighting, the time of stop is materially 
affected by variations in the number boarding as 
compared with the number alighting, even where the 
total number of passengers interchanged is the same. 

In the following discussion, the term “number of 
passengers interchanged” is used to indicate the sum of 
the number of passengers boarding and those alighting 
at a given stop. The “time per passenger interchange” 
is therefore the total time of the given stop divided by 
the ‘number of passengers interchanged,” or is the time 
of stop per passenger movement (either on or off) for 
any combination of passengers on and off. The effect 
of the arrangement of car platform, doors and steps on 
the time per passenger interchange is a measure of the 
merits of the design from the standpoint of rapidity in 
loading and unloading passengers. 

It is almost apparent that the time per passenger 
interchange will be materially affected by the number 
interchanged at any stop, and will decrease as the num- 
ber of passengers interchanged increases. This is the 
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first factor referred to above and may be called the 
“quantity factor.” Careful study of the data accu- 
mulated also shows that on each of these cars the 
time for passengers to alight is approximately 75 per 
cent of the time to board on the same car. It is there- 
fore again evident that various combinations of pas- 
sengers boarding and alighting will have a material 
effect on the “time per interchange.” This is the sec- 
ond factor referred to above and may be called the 
“directional factor.” By analyzing the effect on the 
time per passenger interchange of variations in the 
quantity factor and the directional factor for each of 
the two cars under consideration, a complete compari- 
son between the two cars may be made for any combi- 
nation of passenger movements. 

Curves A and B in Fig. 1 are plotted from the data 
collected, to show the time per passenger for various 
numbers of passengers to board the single-truck and 
the double-truck cars, respectively. Likewise, curves 
F and G show the variations in the time per passenger 
to alight from each car. The time per passenger to 
alight, in curves F and G, is approximately 75 per cent 
of the time per passenger boarding for the correspond- 
ing car as shown by curves A and B. 

An average of all of the data collected on each car 
for various numbers of passengers interchanged per 
stop is shown in curve C for the single-truck car and 
curve F for the double-truck car. These two curves 
show the variation in time per interchange in seconds 
for varying total interchanges at individual stops, with- 
out regard to the direction of passenger movement. 
They are presented simply to show the average of 
actual results obtained under the conditions existing 
at the time and on the particular line which is repre- 
sented by the data collected. The curves shown in 
Fig. 1 illustrate clearly the effect of the quantity factor 
on the time per passenger interchange on each car, both 
for passenger movements in each direction separately, 
and also for the average of all conditions encountered 
in the observations. 


DIRECTIONAL FACTOR DEFINED 


The curves in Fig. 2 were prepared for the purpose 
of studying the variations in the directional factor and 
determining the comparative effect of such variations 
on the time per passenger interchange for each type 
of car. To make this comparison, it was necessary to 
arrive at some means of expressing variations in the 
directional factor quantitatively. If, in any combina- 
tion of passengers on and off, the number boarding is 
expressed as a percentage of the total number inter- 
changed, a ready means of accomplishing this is ob- 
tained. To illustrate with a concrete example, we may 
obtain for a total interchange of ten passengers the 
following combinations of passengers on and off, and if 
the directional factor is expressed as the ratio of the 
total number boarding to the total number interchanged, 
the result will be as shown in the table below. 

A directional factor of 0 represents all passengers 
alighting, and a directional factor of 100 per cent rep- 
resents all passengers boarding. Curves A and B in 
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Fig. 1 therefore represent the variations in time per 
interchange on the single-door and double-door cars, 
respectively, when the directional factor is 100 per cent; 
and curves F and G represent the conditions when the 
directional factor is 0. It is then a simple matter to 
determine the effect on each car of other values of the 
directional factor between these two limits. 

On the double-truck car when passengers are board- 
ing and alighting, the movement requiring the shorter 
time will be completed before the movement in the 
opposite direction, and consequently the total time of a 
stop will be the time for this second movement to be 
completed. The time per interchange, however, will 
be this total time of stop divided by the sum of the 
number of passengers boarding and alighting. As an 
example, if we assume eight passengers to be boarding 
and two alighting, the total time of stop will be the 
time for eight passengers to board. The two alighting 
passengers will have left the car during this time. The 
time per passenger interchanged will then be the time 
for eight passengers to board, divided by ten. 

From curves B and G in Fig. 1, the time for any 
number of passengers to board and alight, respectively, 
may be determined by multiplying the time per pas- 
senger obtained from the curves by the number of 
passengers. In any combination, the time of stop on 
the double-truck car is the greater of the two values 
obtained, whether this is for the passengers boarding 
or alighting, since the movement in the opposite direc- 
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COMPARISON OF LOADING CHARACTERISTICS OF ONE-MAN CARS; GENERAL OPERATING DATA FROM OBSERVATIONS 
DouBLE-TRUCK CaR—DovuBLE Doors—AUTOMATIC Exit 
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4/20/23 6 4,080.6 87.3 599.4 27. 4,68 501.1 83.6 98.3 16.4 599.4 17.76 844 4.75 13.68 341 
4/21/23 8 5,871.8 94.1 368.2 5.9) 6,240 259.6 70.5 108.6 295 368.2 23.68 94 3.97 13.64 168 
4/21/23 8 5,696.1 89.6 663.9 10.4 6,360 531.1 80.0 132.8 20.0 663.9 23.68 118 4.98 13.41 330 
4/24/23 11 7,572.9 91.9 662.1 8.1 8,235 522.5 79.0 139.6 21.0 662.1 32.56 142 4.36 14.23 285 
4/25/23 11 7,604.9 88.3 1,011.1 M37: 8,616 831.3 82.3 179.8 Wir 101.1 32.56 165 5.07 13.60 538 
SINGLE-TRUCK CAR—SINGLE DooR ; 
4/23/23 11 7,246.1 92.2 613.9 7.8 7,860 506.1 82.5 107.8 175 613.9 32.56 142, 4.36 14.91 262 
4753/33 16 10,791.9 87.9 1,493.1 121 12,285 1,222.8 81.9 270.3 18.1 1,493.1 47.36 212 4.47 13.89 581 
4/26/23 12 7,847.5 90.6 822.5 9.4 8,670 658.0 80.0 164.5 20.0 822.5 35.52 1534 4.32 14.75 338 
4/26/23 15 10,535.9 86.6 1,629.1 13.4 12,165 1,354.0 83.3 275.1 16.7 1,629.1 44.4 2323 5.24 13.12 738 
4/27/23 10 6,478.6 91.3 616.4 8.7 7,095 413.9 67.2 202.5 32.8 616.4 29.60 1203 4.07 15.03 193 
4/27/23 13 8,843.2 88.4 1,161.8 11.6 10,005 894.7 77.0 267.1 23.0 1,161.8 38.48 190 4.94 13.85 483 
4/28/2321 14,001.1 89.6 1,628.9 10.4 15,630 1,304.7 80.1 324.2 1929 1,628.9 62.16 269 4.33 14.31 724 
4/28/23 7 4,879.8 88.7 625.2 Bes 5,505 516.8 82.7 108.4 173) 625.2 20.72 96 4.64 13.55 304 
4/30/23 9 5,958.4 88.9 746.6 Ut 6,705 627.0 84.0 119.6 16.0 746.6 26.64 1254 4.71 14.30 331 


Average interchange persStop........0..essssusvecieovesrs 


* Exclusive of layovers. 


Double-Truck Car Single-Truck Car 
3.00 2.57 


tion, being carried on simultaneously, is completed be- 
fore this time. In each case the time per interchange 
may be found by dividing the time of stop by the sum 
of the number on and off. In this way any number of 
points may be obtained for various values of the direc- 
tional factor by expressing this factor in terms of the 
percentage which the number boarding represents of 
the total number interchanged. These percentages are 
used as the horizontal values or abscissa in Fig. 2. 


DIRECTIONAL FACTOR SEGREGATED 


The vertical values, or ordinates, in this diagram 
could be plotted as the time per passenger interchange 
for each value of the directional factor. The time per 
interchange, as is shown in Fig. 1, however, also varies 
with the number interchanged, or the quantity factor. 
As was shown in the discussion of Fig. 1, the time per 
passenger off is approximately a fixed percentage (75 
per cent) of the time per passenger for the same num- 
ber to get on, regardless of the number, and conse- 
quently if the time per passenger interchange, as ob- 
tained in the preceding paragraph, is divided by the 
time for the same number of passengers to board the 
car, the result is a fixed percentage for any given value 
of the directional factor, regardless of the number of 
passengers involved. In this way the relative varia- 
tions in the time per interchange may be studied for 
various relative values of the directional factor only. 
and therefore the curve for the double-door car in Fig. 2 
was prepared in this manner. 

A similar curve was also prepared for the single-door 
car, but with a slight difference in procedure due to 
the difference in the door arrangement. On the single- 
door car there is no provision for simultaneous move- 
ment of boarding and alighting passengers, and con- 
sequently the passengers, desiring to board the car must 
wait until those desiring to leave have all alighted. As 
a result, the total time of stop will be the sum of the 
time required for passengers to board and alight. With 
this change in procedure, the curve in Fig. 2 for the 
single-door car was prepared from curves A and F in 
Fig. 1 in a manner similar to that explained above for 
the preparation of the curve for the double-door car 
shown in Fig. 2. 

These curves represent not only the result of the 
theoretical combination of the conditions described, but 


also the results obtained by plotting, for corresponding 
combinations of conditions, the actual data obtained in 
the observations on the cars in service. From the curve 
for the double-truck car it is-apparent that when the 
number of passengers boarding at any given inter- 
change is equal to approximately 41 per cent of the total 
number interchanged, the time per interchange is a 
minimum. At this point, the time per interchange is 
approximately 494 per cent of the time per passenger 
for the same number of passengers to board the car. 
For the single-truck car with single doorway, the corre- 
sponding value of time per passenger is 854 per cent 
of the time for the same number of passengers to board 
that car. At this point, ‘the saving in time for the 
double-door car is a maximum as compared with the 
single-door car, and decreases as the proportion of 
passengers boarding varies either up or down from the 
4] per cent value. 


DOUBLE-DOOR CAR HAS WIDER APPLICATION 


A curve showing the relative values of this difference 
between the time per interchange for the single-door 
and the double-door cars, expressed as a percentage of 
the time per interchange for the -double-door car, is 
shown in Fig. 3 for various combinations of passengers 
boarding and alighting. This curve expresses com- 
pletely the relative difference in time per passenger 
interchange on the two cars for various values of the 
directional factor, and is therefore a true comparison 
of the merits of the two-door ‘arrangement, from the 
standpoint of facilitating passenger movement. The 
comparatively large difference in time for passenger 
movement in favor of the double-door car makes this 
car applicable to a considerably wider range of city 
service conditions, where the single-door unit cannot 
be efficiently used, and where the requirements are still 
below that of the heavy trunk lines for which larger 
two-man units must be provided. 

The curves in Fig. 4 were prepared as a matter of 
interest, in that they show completely, for the double- 
door car, the combined effect of the quantity factor and 
the directional factor on the time per passenger inter- 
change. A diagram similar to the one shown in this 
figure may be used in scheduling cars for the purpose 
of predicting the total time allowance on a given line 
for the interchange of passengers. To do this reanires 
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only a simple set of observations on the line under 
consideration, in order to determine the passenger char- 
acteristics for that line, which will give a record of 
the number and direction of passenger movements. at 
each stop, without regard to the time for these move- 
ments. A diagram similar to Fig. 4 may be prepared 
for any car under consideration and the effect of using 
this car on the particular line may be predicted by 
applying to the car diagram the passenger data col- 
lected, and determining therefrom the total time allow- 
ance for the movement of passengers. This was done 
with the data collected from these observations without 
regard to the time of stops, and the computed total time 
of stop thus obtained checked within a few per cent of 
the actual time recorded. The primary advantage of 
the method is that once the characteristics for a type 
of car are determined, the labor and time of collecting 
a large number of stop watch readings to eliminate 
personal errors may be saved. 


AUXILIARY MANUAL CONTROL OF EXIT Door 


In the construction of the automatic door as applied 
to the double-truck safety cars in Chicago, an auxiliary 
manual control for the exit-dopr engine has been pro- 
vided for the car operator, enabling him to open the 
exit door independently of the treadle device. This 
auxiliary control is interlocked, however, so that the 
door cannot be opened until after the brakes are applied, 
and is also arranged so that the door is closed by the 
release of the brakes without the necessity for any 
further attention to the auxiliary handle. This aux- 
iliary device was provided primarily to facilitate ter- 
minal loading, where it is sometimes desirable to load 
passengers through both doorways. But it has been 
found in practice that the car operators make use of 
this control to speed up the loading of passengers at 
heavy loading points. along the line, particularly where 
a large proportion of transfer traffic is encountered. 
This feature further speeds up passenger movement in 
comparison with the single-door car, but is not taken 
into consideration in the results herein presented, as 
the data compiled includes only normal interchanges 
using the entrance and exit doorways independently, 
with the automatic exit door in full operation at all 
stops. 
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Passenger Compartment at the 
Front in Combination Cars 


The Tri-City Railway Is Rebuilding Standard City 
Cars for Interurban Service—Special Attention Is 
Being Given to the Comfort of Passengers 


T IS the intention of the Clinton, Davenport & Mus- 

catine Railway soon to replace the present two-man 
cars by cars rebuilt for one-man operation. These will 
be the present standard city service cars of the Tri- 
City Railway Company, rebuilt for one-man interurban 
operation but using the same motors and trucks as are 
now under the cars. 

The company feels that sufficient attention has not 
been paid in the past to making the ride as pleasant as 
possible for the passengers. In redesigning these cars, 
therefore, particular emphasis has been given to this 
feature. The passenger compartment of the combina- 
tion car will be placed at the front, with the baggage 
compartment in the center, and a smoking compartment 
at the rear. At the back of the passenger compartment 
will be a toilet and a small closet for an oil heater. 
This heater will be used for emergency only, in case of 
power failure. Formerly this type car was equipped 
with a hot water heating system, but this is now being 
taken out and electric heaters are to be installed for 
normal operation. 

The headlining of the car is painted white, and every 
effort has been made to secure an attractive interior 
finish. The exterior of the car is painted light maroon 
in color, partly in order to insure visibility and partly 
for looks. Great care has been taken to provide suffi- 
cient artificial illumination so that it will be easy for 
a passenger to read in any part of the car even if 
the voltage drops somewhat below normal. In the pas- 
senger compartment the seats are covered with green 
plush, and in the smoking compartment they are cov- 
ered with Pantasote. Linoleum is used for floor cover- 
ing. The smoking compartment has been arranged as 
a sort of observation compartment, and an attempt has 
been made to give it a somewhat “clubby” effect. 

The old 1,200-volt drum controller has been replaced 
by Westinghouse HL control, this being considered 


Standard City Car Rebuilt for One-Man Operation 
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Passenger Compartment Seats Are Covered with Green Plush 


somewhat safer. Another reason for this change was 
the fact that the HL controller will obscure the for- 
ward vision of the passengers less than would the old 
drum controller. The rebuilt cars are to be equipped 
with standard one-man safety devices which operate 
better with the HL control than they do with the drum 
control, although they can be, and in fact on the city 
line they have been, adapted to the latter. 

The platforms of the standard city cars before being 
rebuilt in this way for one-man interurban operation 
were several inches lower than the car floor. In order 
to permit the trucks of the rebuilt car being placed at 
wider centers, the platforms have been reconstructed 
flush with the car floor. Another reason for doing this 
was to secure standard M.C.B. height for the bumpers 
and thus to prevent telescoping in case of collision. 

Prior to putting these cars in service a test was made 
by the railway to determine whether or not the riding 
qualities were satisfactory. For the purpose of making 
this test before the HL equipment had been delivered, 
one of the large 1,200-volt drum controllers was tempo- 
rarily connected up. This controller was still in place 
when the photograph at the top of this page was taken. 
The trucks are equipped with graduated springs, and 
this feature, together with the increased wheelbase, was 
found to produce a very easy riding car. Moreover, the 
speed has been increased about 15 per cent. These re- 
built city cars weigh approximately 37,000 lb., as com- 
pared with 65,000 lb. for the present cars. 

The company has already replaced the 80,000-lb. 
cars on the Mason City Clear Lake Railroad by similar 
light-weight rebuilt cars. There is the difference, 
however, that the 600-volt motors and trucks are allowed 
to remain, because the Mason City line operates at that 
voltage. The control arrangement will be the same as 


Smoking and Observation Compartment 


is now used. On account of the shortness of this line, 
the toilet and emergency heating arrangement have been 
omitted from the cars rebuilt for that service. These 
cars are being geared for a speed of 50 m.p.h., and it is 
expected that the, scheduled speed on that line will be 
nearly doubled. Thirty-minute. service will then be 
given in place of the present hourly service. There will 
be no change, however, in the present 13-hour schedule 
on the Muscatine division of the C. D. & M. 

Six of the standard city cars of the Tri-City Railway 
are being rebuilt for the purposes outlined. The Mason 
City cars are already in service, and the cars for the 
Muscatine division were completed about Aug. 1. 
Double-truck cars weighing about 25,000 lb. each have 
been bought to replace them. They have already been 
described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. For re- 
building cars on which the controller will remain un- 
changed, the cost is $2,800 per car. An additional out- 
lay of $1,400 per car will be necessary to install HL 
control on the Muscatine division. 


A 23-Cent Fare in Lynn 


HIS summer the Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way has put on a run for which a fare of only 24 
cents is charged, that is, a fare of 5 cents is charged for 
the round trip. The route is between Central Square, 
Lynn, and Lynn Beach, a distance of about ? mile. 
Usually one car can give the service, but on Sundays 
or other busy days two are required. The passenger 
pays 5 cents for his ride, but is entitled to a’ return 
ticket without charge. The money is collected in a 
Johnson box and the return tickets in a Cleveland box. 
The car runs only on pleasant days, and the business 
is primarily in summer only. 
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Economic Fields of Trolley Car and Bus 


Cost of Urban Transportation by Means of Double-Truck and Safety Cars, Trolley Buses 
and Auto Buses Compared—Paving Maintenance an Item That Must Be Considered 
—Including This, Rail Cars Appear Best for Medium and Heavy Traffic 


By Victor Topping 


Engineer of Traffic Analysis, Toronto Transportation Commission 


experience has shown that only chaos results 

from the destructive competition of transporta- 
tion agencies.’ Granting this, the controlling factor in 
the choice of a means of transportation for a par- 
ticular case is density of traffic. If traffic be light the 
unit cost of service may be kept within a reasonable 
limit only by low investment charges, even at the cost 
of fairly high operation charges. As the density in- 
creases the investment expenses may be greater,’ with 
the object of reducing operation expenses and in this 
way lowering the total unit cost of transportation. 


; ae transportation is a natural monopoly, and 


OPERATING CHARGES FAVOR TROLLEYS 


Considering for the present the tools of surface trans- 
portation ‘alone, electric railway, trolley bus and auto 
bus, it will be recognized that investment charges are 
in the order mentioned, commencing with the highest. 
Operation charges are in the reverse order, the cost per 
bus-mile for the auto bus being -very considerably 
greater than the cost per car-mile for the electric car. 

J. C. Thirlwall of the General Electric Company has 
presented valuable analyses of the relative cost of ‘these 
three forms of city transportation, several of which 
have appeared in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and Bus 


TABLE I—COMPARISON OF VEHICLES 
Electric Cars— 


Double- Trolley Auto 
Truck Safety Bus Bus 
Dea pee reper a ARG leche Saitiete.n kabhi 55 32 30 30 
Wight MOUNGs 6 pe ween 45,000 18,000 13,000 10,000 
Operation charses, cents per *ehicle-mile: 
Maintenance and renewals of way and 

BORO UMTORN criveiciets sates! ob ete. Bae slay 3:9 2.5 10.0 R5 
Maintenance and renewals of equip- 

MOTE) OU ie cL he ene 4.8 235: 6.0 11.0 
LPO) Nae Se ee eee 4.3 2.5 I 6.0 
Pla OrMY ERPONSE. 6... ow ee cee 14.0 re) 75 7 falas 
General and miscellaneous.......... 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 

Total operating charges............ 3207 2A. B20R2. 38.0 

Fized charges, per cent of total investment: 
LUAU SETTER ee Ca Ee 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Obsolescence and inadequacy........ 125 1.5 3.0 4.0 
ARDS CEE) | hoe a eee ets a 2.0 2.0 2.9 2.5 
SEO ie) 2 ee Wi. tM ee) Ibe 14.5 
Transportation. In a paper in the General Electric 


Review for December, 1921, his conclusions are that: 


1. Where minimum headways required are three minutes 
or less, the rail car is most economical. 

2. From three- to six-minute headways the rail car and 
trolley bus are equally economical. 

3. For headways of six to sixty minutes the trolley bus 
is most economical. 

4. For greater headways than sixty minutes the gasoline 
bus is most economical. 


An examination of the data on which these conclu- 
sions were based constrains the writer to suggest con- 
siderable modification, and to show that the above is 
not altogether aifair comparison, the forms of trackless 
transportation being too highly favored. 


Mr. Thirlwall’s figures do not take into account the 
wear of the roads by buses. Even when no commen- 
surate charge is made to the transportation !agency for 
the use of the city roadways, the cost is borne by the 
public in the form of taxes, so that the ultimate eco- 
nomic comparison must !take maintenance of roads into 
account. 


Cost OF DAMAGE TO HIGHWAYS BY BUSES 


As to the amount of damage which buses cause to 
public highways, a report presented in 1922 at the Chi- 
cago convention of the American Electric Railway 
Association, 'by the committee appointed to consider 
motor-bus and truck transportation, states the cost of 
deterioration of highways by pneumatic-tired vehicles 
to be 1 cent per ton-mile and 14 cents per ton-mile by 
solid-tired vehicles. These figures were obtained by 
an ‘extensive investigation of information supplied by 
state highway commissions in various parts of the 
United States. The committee recommended these 


‘rates, with the admonition that they are not the result 


of accurate data. The belief is expressed that more 
accurate:studies will necessitate a revision, if any, in 
the upward direction. 

The costs given in Table I were obtained from a 
study of the operating and financial statistics of a large 
number of electric railway and several trolley-bus and 
auto-bus systems, ‘being fairly representative of aver- 
age conditions in America. The writer has followed the 
principle mentioned in the first chapter of the commit- 
tee report with regard to depreciation, i.e., each system 
is assumed to be maintained at a set standard of excel- 
lence, all expense of maintenance and renewals con- 
tingent thereto being charged directly to operation 
accounts. In addition, an item for “obsolescence and 
inadequacy” is added to the fixed charges. 

This analysis of unit costs is based on the ultimate 
economy as regards the individual passenger, who pays 
the piper in the long run; hence the item for main- 
tenance and renewals of way and structures in the case 
of the trackless vehicles includes 1.5 cents per ton-mile 
or 7.5 cents per passenger car-mile for a vehicle weigh- 
ing 10,000 lb. 

By this procedure, and by transferring a consider- 
able portion of depreciation expense from fixed to oper- 
ation charges, as stated above, considerable divergence 


TABLE II—AVERAGE COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT— 
CANADA 

Single track in paved streets, per route-mile............ $75,000 to $100,000 
Double track in paved streets, per route-mile........... 150,000 to 225,000 
Distribution line, per route-mile...................... 6,000 to 8,000 
Transmission line, per route-mile..................2.5. 2,5 

Generating station, per maximum kilowatt output........ 
Substation, per maximum kilowatt output.............. 
Shops, per ch’ used ..ar eee eels Seve ee 
Fifty five-passenger double-truck cars.................05 


50 to 60 
3,000 


Thirty two-passenger safety cars............00. cece eae 10,000 
Thirty-passenger trolley buses................-..+2:5: 11,000 
Thirty-passenger auto buses. ..... 2.0.62. eee nce teens 10,000 
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TABLE IIL-COMPARATIVE COSTS OF SERVICE PER ROUTE-MILE FOR A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF LENGTH 5 MILES 
ost cof Service, Dollars’ per Route-Mile rs 
Including 1.5 at, per Ton-Mile for Roadway— 
Neglecting Wear on Road Surfaces: aintenance 
Headways, Minutes Double- ‘ Sa: th Trolley Auto Double- Safety Trolley Auto 
Type of Vehicle Base Rus Truck*Car Car Bus Bus Truck Car Car sue Bee: ae 
eee oi ; 5,070 $4,700 is cane $12,480 ; ; 
Re ee eee 20) eae seco, 00 eee Iveco 4109001030 
AML ees eeeees SM SE 9 15 15° Up ee 22/590 15,620 173790 alee 22,590 *20,350 21,730 
ce e 1 eee 24,300 20,600 23,000) eeeeeee *24,300 26,300 27,700 
Belety caro... cme aaee 4 ee 50,160 45,690 52;190 eemeeeee *50,160 58,630 62,990 
aoe Pon ‘ Sa et By 5 : 43 7. ’ ’ 
Befety cars ee Rue Cue 3.5 1.6 $93,200 93,600 110,300 126,500 *$93,200 93,600 141,400 . =: 152,400 
SORE ES 5a eas oe RR Oe 3.33 1.1 
StruokOar fee one os 1 
Dove ct EME ee. GT. 0.54 209,300 223,200 300,800 341,500 *209,300  -- 223,200 380,000 407,500 
Bins bay ee eee a AIAG 0.37 


* Indicates most economical form of transportation, including roadway maintenance. 


- 


results from the economic relationships of the three 
agencies of transportation as shown by Mr. Thirlwall 

The costs of construction and equipment given in 
Table II are based on prices in Canada. Costs in the 
United States should be about 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent lower. The cost per route-mile of track includes 
cost of special trackwork at intersections and turnouts. 
At intersections one-half of the cost of special track- 
work is included, the remainder being borne by the 
intersecting line. While the cost of construction varies 
greatly in different localities, the figures suggested are 
fairly representative of average conditions. 

Using these costs of equipment and of providing 
service, a series of economic comparisons for the dif- 
ferent types of surface systems has been computed in 
a fashion somewhat similar to that used by Mr. Thirlwall. 
Costs are estimated on a completely-equipped line 5 
miles long, for very widely varying headways, ranging 
from those which would obtain in the most sparsely- 
settled districts to the headways necessary in densely- 
populated cities. All costs are reduced to a route-mile 
basis. 

A summary of the otal costs per route-mile of serv- 
ice for electric car, trolley bus and auto bus for the 
different headways will be found in Table III. The costs 
for the trackless vehicles take into account the wear of 
road surfaces, to give a more fundamental economic 
comparison. In addition, as a matter of interest, the 
summary also shows the costs if this wear of road 
surfaces be neglected. 

The detailed analyses for the different densities of 
traffic will be found in Table IV. These tables are all 
based on a route 5 miles long, single track being used 


for light traffic and double track for medium and heavy 
traffic. The schedule speed for all except the very heavy 
city traffic has been assumed 10 m.p.h., making the time 
allowance for the round trip sixty minutes. In the 
case of the very heavy traffic the schedule speed for 
the double-truck car has been taken as 9 m.p.h., making 
the round trip time 66.7 minutes, while for the safety 
cars and buses the schedule speed is 8.5 m.p.h. and the 
time allowance seventy minutes. 


SURFACE TRANSPORTATION—CONCLUSIONS 


An examination of Table IV indicates the following 
facts with respect to the economic fields of electric car, 
trolley bus and auto bus in urban passenger transpor- 
tation, assuming the ultimate economy to the individual 
passenger; that is, taking into account the wear of 
roads by trackless vehicles. 

1. Normal headway, three minutes or less (double- 
truck cars): 

The most modern double-truck two-man electric car, 
such as the Peter Witt type, is most economical. Con- 
ditions here obtain in the larger cities, where rush-hour 
loading will often necessitate carrying passengers at 
six times or more the normal rate. 

Apart from the impracticable rush-hour headways 
necessary to provide the same accommodation by means 
of trolley bus or auto bus, viz., twenty-two seconds, the 
cost of providing service by these trackless vehicles is 
about 100 per cent greater than for double-truck cars, 
making them entirely unsuitable for mass transporta- 
tion of this kind. The safety car is slightly more costly 
than the double-truck; the peak headway necessary 
(thirty-two seconds) makes its use undesirable. 


TABLE IV—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 


Vehicles Required, 


URBAN PASSENGER SERVICE WITH TROLLEY CARS 


Headway, Minutes Hourly Passenger with Spares Annual Vehicle-Miles Over 
ase, Rush, — Capacity — Per Route- Per Route- head 
. . 13-Hr. 5-Hr. Base Rush Total Mile Total Mile Track Syste1 
Very light traffic all day 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats................. 30 30 64 130 3 0.6 131,400 26,300 $70,000 $8,50 
Trolley buses, thirty seats..............:.4. 30 30 - 60 90 3 0.6 131,400 26,300 (7 eee % 
Auto,buses; thirty seats... ...:4 0.000... n ae 30 60 90 3 0.6 131,400 26,300. a ee a 
Light traffic all day 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats........ 15 15 128 260 5 1.0 262,800 52,600 75,000 8,50 
Trolley buses, thirty seats.......... 15 15 120 180 a 1.0 262,800 52,600. PE eee 9,06 
Auto buses, thirty seats........ 15 15 120 180 5 1.0 262,800 52,600, Se RR eee 
Light traffic, with peak load 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats................. 15 10 128 390 7 1.4 284,400 56,900 75,000 8,56 
Trolley buses, thirty seats................. 15 6.7 120 405 10 2.0 318,000 63,600. © eben 9, of 
Anto ‘buses; thirty seats)... deren 15 6.7 120 405 10 2a0 318,000 63,000: _ . eee ee 
Medium traffic 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats................. 8 4 240 975 17 3.4 598,000 119,600 150,000 9,51 
Trolley buses, thirty seatSi:.............0++> 8 Qed 225 990 24 4.8 719,000 143;800 | © ine 10, 0¢ 
Auto buses, thirty seats. 8 Aye 225 990 24 4.8 719,000 143,;800-; . . ¥en eee 
Moderately heavy city srapfio.. 
Double-truck cars, fifty-five seats....... ee 6 3 550 2,400 22 4.4 795,000 159,000 200,000 10, 0¢ 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats. . had 2.5 1.6 544 2,405 40 8.0 1,410,000 282,000 175,000 10, 01 
Trolley buses, thirty seats... 3.33) Lot 540 2,385 60 12.0 1,730,000 346,000. seers 11,06 
Auto buses, thirty seats.... 3,33 HES | 540 2,385 60 12.0 1,730,000 346,000.” "LSet aeee 
Very heavy city traffic 
Double-truck cars, fifty-five seats............ 3 1.0 1,100 7,200 72 14.4 1,940,000 388,000 225,000 10,01 
Safety cars, thirty-two seats.. ihe ¥/ 0.54 1,100 7,215 138 2iRG 3,490,000 698,000 175,000 10,01 
Trolley buses, thirty seats. . SO eee 1.6 0.37 1,110 7,200 205 41.0 4,400,000 880,000..: | rae 11,00 
Auto buses, thirty seats..................... 1.6 0.37 1,110 7,200 210 42.0 4,400,000 880,000 
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z. Normal headway, six minutes (double-truck cars) : 

With this density of traffic there is little to choose 
between the two-man car and the safety car from the 
economic standpoint, the balance favoring the former 
slightly. As against this might be set the advantage 
of greater frequency furnished by the safety car. 

8. Normal headway, eight to fifteen minutes (safety 
cars): 

At these headways, where rush-hour conditions are 
found, as in small towns and the outskirts of cities, 
the safety car is most economical, the trolley bus rank- 
ing second. 

4. All-day headway, fifteen to thirty minutes: 

Under these conditions the trolley bus has undoubted 
sway, if economics alone be considered. At thirty min- 
utes there is practically no difference in cost between 
trolley bus and auto bus. 

5. All-day headway, thirty minutes or more: 

Beyond headways of thirty minutes the auto bus is 
apparently the most economical form of urban trans- 
portation. : 

These results would seem to show that there is no 
field for the auto bus in city service, for headways 
greater than thirty minutes are hardly admissible in 
urban transportation. The auto bus may find a legiti- 
mate field in providing service where, from esthetic 
considerations, tracks and overhead wires would not 
be tolerated; and also in supplementing existing street 
car systems, by providing a special service for those 
who are willing to pay extra for it. An example of 
such service is that of the Fifth Avenue Coach Com- 
pany in New York. In outlying districts, where head- 
ways of about thirty minutes are adequate, or even at 
closer headways when the’final location of a route is in- 
definite, the use of the auto bus would seem to be proper. 

The trolley bus furnishes a valuable solution of the 
problems of extending and developing the service of 
the existing electric railway into the suburbs, pending 
the ultimate construction of the track in the same loca- 
tion when traffic density is sufficiently great to war- 
rant it. 

For the problems of mass transportation presented 
by the main portions of our cities the modern double- 
truck electric car still provides the most efficient and 
economical answer, and where traffic conditions are less 
rigorous the one-man safety car fills a large field. 


OLLEY BUSES, AND AUTO BUSES 


omparative Costs per Route-Mile 


Shops 
or Cars or Total Fixed Operating Total 
Garages Buses Investment . Charges Charges Cost 
$1,200 $6,000 $88,200 $10,140 $5,520 15,660 
1,200 6,600 18,800 2,540 8,420 +l eee 
1,200 6,000 7,200 1,040 9,990 11,030 
2,000 10,000 100,300 ee 1,540 11,050 22,590 
2,000 11,000 26,000 3,510 16,840 20,350 
2,000 10,000 12,000 1,740 19,990 21,730 
2,800 14,000 107,500 12,400 11,900 24,300 
4,000 22,000 44,000 5,900 20,400 30 
4,000 20,000 24,000 3,500 24,200 27,700 
6,800 34,000 217,800 25,050 25,110 50,160 
9,600 52,800 93,400 12,610 46,020 58,630 
9,600 48,000 57,600 8,350 54,640 62,990 
13,000 79,000 354,000 40,700 52,500 93,200 
16,000 80,000 325,000 37,400 59,200 93,600 
24,000 132,000 220,000 29,700 111,700 141,400 
24,000 120,000 144,000 20,900 131,500 152,400 
43,000 259,000 707,000 81,300 128,000 209,300 
55,000 276,000 666,000 76,600 146,600 223,200 
82,000 451,000 729,000 98,400 281,600 380,000 
84,000 420,000 504,000 73,100 334,400 407,500 
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Cutting Down the Operating 
Ratio in Terre Haute 


Results Obtained Since Inauguration of Safety Car 
Operation in 1918—Jitney Competition Eliminated, 
Gross Revenue Increased, Operating and 
Maintenance Costs Reduced 


EARLY five years have elapsed since one-man 

safety car operation was inaugurated in Terre 
Haute, Ind. By this time operating expenses and 
revenues should have settled down to a stable basis 
because the cars now require normal maintenance and 
the element of novelty has long since ceased to play a 
part in attracting business. 

To be somewhat more specific, on June 10, 1918, thirty 
Birney cars were ordered by the Terre Haute Traction 
& Light Company, and the first cars were put into serv- 
ice on Dec. 1 of that year. As promptly as possible 40 
per cent of the city mileage was equipped with the 
safety cars, the daily car mileage being increased 25 
per cent as the change was made. 

The new cars soon demonstrated their fitness for the 
service, and in spite of money stringency the purchase 
of twenty-six additional cars was financed during the 
following year. Therefore, early in 1920 fifty-six cars 
were available for service, about fifty being required 
for regular schedules. By this time practically all of 
the forty old-type cars which had preceded the safety 
cars had been retired from service. 

At the time the new cars arrived jitney competition 
was unusually severe. The effect-of the improved street 
car service was practically to eliminate the jitney and 
to force what was left to go onto a 10-cent fare basis 
after 7 p.m. The street railway fare was and still con- 
tinues at 5 cents. The new service brought a commen- 
surate increase in traffic, due partly to its inherent 
qualities and partly to the elimination of jitney com- 
petition, and the traffic was soon on a profitable basis. 


SALIENT FACTS DISCLOSED BY THE 
RECORDS OF OPERATION 


A recent analysis of the operating data of the Terre 
Haute city lines has been made, covering the period 
from Jan. 1, 1920, or the entire period of practically 
100 per cent safety car operation. The data have been 
put into graphical form, as reproduced herewith, for 
convenience in study. Certain facts stand out prom- 
inently in the charts, noticeably the following: 

The gross revenue has held remarkably steady, 
fluctuating slightly with industrial conditions. The 
gross revenue shows a characteristic tendency toward 
heavier traffic in midwinter, due largely to the laying 
up of automobiles. A slump occurred last summer on 
account of the strike in the coal field; otherwise the 
gross revenues might almost be said to be constant from 
year to year. 

The weekly pass was put into effect on the Terre 
Haute lines on May 1, 1922, and has proved increasingly 
popular. At the last report the sale was about 1,500 
passes per week, at $1 each. This is about one per 
forty-five inhabitants, estimating the population of 
Terre Haute at approximately 68,000. In a letter pub- 
lished in the issue of this paper for June 30, 1923, page 
1086, E. M. Walker, general manager of the company, 
stated that the pass revenue is the most stable part of; 
the total revenue. Reference to the gross revenue graph 
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Data Covering Operation of Safety Cars in Terre Haute During 
Period of 100 per Cent Safety Car Operation 


shows that the unfortunate slump last summer makes 
difficult an estimate of the effect of the pass. However, 
the present traffic is distinctly better than for the corre- 
sponding period last year, credit for part of which must 
be given to the pass. 

The operating expenses are even more nearly con- 
stant showing a slight tendency downward from 1920 
to 1922, with a slight tendency upward at present due 
to a corresponding reduction in car-miles operated. 

The difference between the gross revenue and oper- 
ating expenses, or net revenue, is slightly on the in- 
crease, having during the past few months twice 
exceeded 11 cents per car-mile. Last summer’s slump 
In gross revenue is more than reflected in the net 
revenue because the same causes which operated to de- 
crease the gross revenue increased the operating ex- 
penses. 

A striking point in regard to the whole record is 
the gradual recession of the operating ratio, which 
twice last year was 53 per cent or below and for the past 
six months or so has averaged not far from 56 per cent. 
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In the first half of 1920 it was twice above 67 per cent 
and averaged more than 60 per cent for the year. 

The number of car-miles operated is remarkably 
uniform, the fluctuations indicated in the graph being 
largely due to the’ differing number of days in the 
several months. 

The sixth item graphed is general and miscellaneous 
expense, which has shown a tendency to increase, ab- 
sorbing the decreases made elsewhere, but the grand 
total is practically constant, as mentioned earlier. How- 
ever, a contributing cause for this increase has been 
the high cost of accidents due to the very high wages 
paid in the coal fields. 

There has been no substantial change in the cost of 
conducting transportation, which for three years has 
averaged about 64 cents per car-mile. During this time 
there has been no change in wages, the average wages 
paid to the platform men being about 42 cents per hour. 

Power cost, after 100 per cent safety car operation 
was inaugurated, gradually fell to its present magnitude 
of 1 cent per car-mile, or even less. The company 
charges itself for electrical energy at the rate of the 
actual cost of production and delivery to converting 
machinery. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CAR MAINTENANCE Cost IS Not 
EXCESSIVE OR FLUCTUATING 


Equipment maintenance is now running consistently 
at about 13 cents per car-mile, as in 1920, The excessive 
prices of 1921 are reflected in the increase in this item 
to about 1? cents. The moderate cost is due to the care- 
ful organization of the maintenance work, one feature | 
being a section of the shop set aside for testing the 
various parts of the safety equipment. Once a year the 
motors are overhauled, the armatures and ball bearings 
being removed, and all of the air parts taken out and 
overhauled. Painting is also part of the yearly schedule. 
The steel wheels are not lathe-turned but they are 
brought back to contour by what may be termed ‘ 
turning,” as described in the issue of this paper for 
July 21, page 104. 

The effect of the light-weight cars on the way and 
structure maintenance is clearly brought out in the 
graph. Each of the past three years has brought about 
a reduction, the average for 1920 being 2 cents, that for 
1921, 1.6, cents, and that for 1922, 1.24 cents per car- 
mile. 


SEGREGATION OF CITY CAR OPERATING EXPENSE ITEMS 


The Terre Haute division of the Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis & Eastern Traction Company, of which division 
the Terre Haute city lines form a part, operates in Terre 
Haute heavy interurban cars. This requires in some 
items of operating expenses an estimate of the proper 
division between interurban and city cars. The main- 
tenance of way is charged 25 per cent to the city cars 
and 75 per cent to the interurban; the equipment ex- 
pense is determined by the separate items; the power 
cost is calculated at 1.5 kw.-hr. per car-mile in winter 
and 1.35 kw.-hr. in summer; conducting transportation 
is separated by items; and general and miscellaneous is 
separated sometimes on a 50-50 basis, or when accident 
damages are high on the interurban lines, a division is 
made 40 per cent to the city cars and 60 per cent to the 
interurban cars. As these data are given on a car-mile 
basis, the items will fluctuate somewhat with the 
number of car-miles of service furnished. 
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Planning a Carhouse and Storage Yard 


The Layout Proposed Was Made with a View to 
Easy and Rapid Handling—Facilities Are Provided 
to Eliminate Interference and Waste Movement 


By Henry S. Day* 


Railway Department, Westinghouse Hlectric & Manufacturing Company 


of a carhouse is ready accessibility of cars. Free- 

dom from interference in dispatching of cars by 
the transportation department and delays in switching 
cars needed by the inspection force are essential, and 
necessary facilities must be provided to save time and 
produce good inspection and practical 


Te: chief object that should be sought in the layout 


Supply-car Track 


The supply car comes in on track A to the storeroom, 
thence on over the siding to the truck track for delivery 
of wheels and armatures to the electric crane. In bad 
weather cars due for inspection come in on track B to 
the transfer table over tracks 9 and 10. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the move- 


Blacksmith 
Shop 


Stores and 


operation in bad weather, without sub- 


(Or House Pe 


jecting the carhouse force to tem- 
perature conditions that reduce their 


Lockers gna 
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efficiency. 


The accompanying plan of a car- 


house and storage yard is intended to 


take care of 200 cars. It is assumed 


Storage Tracks after Inspection 


that these cars will average 3,000 miles 


per month and that they are inspected 


at 1,000 miles and washed once each 


week. Omitting anything but emer- 


Sao 


gency work on Sunday, this would re- ° 


quire twenty-four cars per day for in- 


spection and thirty-four cars per day 


for washing. 


{2 


A study of the layout will show that 
cars due for inspection are delivered 
to storage tracks 3 to 8 at the west 
side of the carhouse, and from this 
point over the inspection pits to stor- 
age tracks at the east side. Tracks 3 
to 8, each with two pits, have sufficient 
capacity to house at one time half of 
the twenty-four cars required for in- 
spection. Tracks 1 and 2 are equipped 
with air jacks for wheel and motor 
changes, trucks being run out from 
under the cars on their own power to 
the transfer table, by which they are 
moved to the north end of the car 
house, where the truck work is carried 
on under electric cranes. Tracks 11, 
12 and 13 are in the car wash room 
and are equipped with the spray sys- 
tem, similar to that installed by the 
Detroit Municipal Railway. Tracks 9 
and 10 are transfer tracks intended 
for use only in bad weather. 

In detail, car movements are as 
follows: 

Cars due for inspection arrive on 
track A to the storage space west of the carhouse. 

Cars due for washing arrive on track B to storage 
space on tracks C, D and E, and thence go direct to 
’ wash room. 

Cars due for both inspection and washing arrive in 
the wash room over the transfer table from the in- 
spection pit. 


*Formerly superintendent of equipment Kansas City Railways. 


This Suggested Carhouse and Storage Yard Has Facilities 


Trash Burner and Water-heater-, 
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Transportation 
Dept. Office 


for Handling 205 Cars 


ment of cars for inspection, washing or repairs is a 
wholly progressive one. There are no dead-end tracks, 
and no track is required to store more than seven cars. 

Basing the storage space on a 50-ft. car, it will be 
found that the main yard easily will accommodate 154 
cars, wash tracks C, D and LH, twenty-one cars, tracks 3 
to 8 will hold twelve cars at the west side of the carhouse, 
and eighteen cars at the east side, making a total of 
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205 cars that can be stored without blocking movements 
through the carhouse. This leaves the way open to 
handle trouble and emergency repairs at night without 
extra switching movements or interference with trans- 
portation department dispatching. 

It is believed by the writer that the arrangement of 
the “in” tracks makes it simple and easy to dispatch 


Floor line fe 


The Inspection Pits Are Spon and ‘aeeaeeen for Ploddlighting the 
Under Sides of the Cars 


->Floor 
line 


The Wash Tracks Provide Good Drainage for Spraying the Cars 


cars direct to their destinations by trainmen, without 
additional handling by hostlers. 

Tracks 9 and 10, called “transfer tracks” on the 
drawing, were included with the distinct purpose of 
furnishing a means of moving cars in and out of the 
carhouse in cold weather without opening the doors at 
the ends of the inspection pits. This prevents reduc- 
ing the temperature of the carhouse to a point that 
interferes with the comfort of the carhouse force, 
resulting in poor inspection. 

It is not desirable, but sometimes is necessary, to 
make wheel and motor changes at a division carhouse. 
Where this practice is not followed tracks 1 and 2 could 
be used as straight inspection pits or eliminated. 

The carhouse should be constructed with a sawtooth 
roof with ventilator sash, and all available wall space 
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should be utilized for windows running down close to 
floor. All doors should be of the electrically-operated 
rolling steel type. 

An accompanying illustration shows the type of pit, 
which would have floodlighting designed brightly to 
illuminate the under sides of the cars. Pits would also 
be equipped’ with compressed air for cleaning and test- 
ing. Another illustration shows a suggested type of 
wash track. 

It is believed that while the first cost of the plan 
suggested may be higher than for some designs, it 
would show results in the reduced number of men 
required by both the mechanical and tren 
departments. 


Device for Determining 
Stresses in Track 


The Otheograph Has Been Developed to Record Actual 
Pressures Due to Locomotives—Graphic Record 
Is Made Directly by the Impact 
of the Wheels 


N CONNECTION with the work of testing electric 

locomotives the General Electric Company has de- 
veloped a new device for the determination of the 
pressures exerted against the_rails by the passage of 
the wheels ofa railway train or locomotive. This de- 
vice, which has been named the otheograph, is placed 
in the track in the place of a standard tie. 

The general appearance of the device is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. A bed of cast steel 
is provided, on which the rail is mounted in a manner 
somewhat similar to a standard tie. Instead of being 
supported directly, the rail rests on a knife edge at 
the center of a very stiff steel spring. The side of the 
rail likewise is supported against a spring. Any move- 
ment against these springs is transmitted through 
reducing motions to two pencils, one at either end of 
a drum, as shown. The deflection of the rail is multi- 
plied in the ratio of 8 to 1. 

Provision is made for two different springs for 
recording the vertical load, one having a deflection of 
about ¢ in. for 25,000 lb. axle loading, the other spring, 
for heavier weight, having the same deflection for 50,000 
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The Record Shows the Individual Whee. Pressures, Both Vertical and Horizontal 
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The Otheograph Is Placed in the Track Instead of a Tie 


lb. axle loading. The springs are designed for a 
maximum deflection of # in. Springs recording the 
transverse thrust have deflection of about 4 in. for 
20,000 Ib. 

In use a sheet of prepared paper is placed on the 
drum, and the pencils are adjusted to zero lines. At 
the instant the locomotive passes the drums are rotated 
by hand by means of a cord. In this way a record is 
made of the pressures, both in a vertical and in a hori- 
zontal direction, produced in the rails. The operating 
mechanism provides for moving a number of recording 
cylinders simultaneously so that as many records may be 
taken of each wheel on each side of the locomotive as 
the number of ties that are grouped together. 

In a steam locomotive the impact of the different 
wheels varies widely, depending on the location with 
regard to the stroke. A representative record obtained 
with this device is shown in the diagram, with the cor- 
responding positions of the wheels of two locomotives. 
This is the result of a test between one of the original 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul electric locomotives and 
a New York Central Pacific type steam passenger en- 
gine. The maximum vertical force recorded for the 
electric locomotive at a speed of 45 m.p.h. was 38,200 
lb., being nearly uniform for all the driving wheels, 
while with the steam locomotive the maximum vertical 
force was 60,800 lb., and on the trailing wheels 44,800 
lb. The maximum side or flange pressure was 8,000 lb. 

It is planned to install twenty-five of these devices in 
a curved section of the track of the East Erie Com- 
mercial Railroad, which is used for testing locomotives 
built at the Erie works. With this number in use at 
once it will be possible to study in detail the action of 


A Close-Up View of the Recording Mechanism 
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the various types of locomotive construction on the 
track. It is expected that this will supply definite 
information as to the relative merits of different ar- 
rangements of running gear for operation at various 
speeds. 


Bright Colors Attract Business 


Circus Man Suggests to Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction 
Company that Cars Be Painted Emerald Green— 
Accident Prevention a Factor in Selecting Color 


CCORDING to reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau, Erie, Pa., is the second cloudiest city in the 
country. This is probably due to the fact that the pre- 
vailing winds are westerly and sweep in, moisture laden, 
from the lake. For years it had been the practice of the 
railway company to paint its cars a dull olive green, and 
on a cloudy day the drab-looking street cars presented an 
uninviting appearance. There was no incentive to ride 
in them unless one were going a distance too far to walk. 
The management of the Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction 
Company has always tried to maintain pleasant public 
relations, and in a half-column advertisement which ap- 
pears every day in the local newspapers suggestions for 
the betterment of the service have been sought from the 
public. Not long ago a letter was received from a man 
who said that he had been for some time connected with 
the Barnum & Bailey “Greatest Show on Earth,” and 
that one of the established policies of the circus was to 
attract business by the use of bright and startling colors. 
If the theory worked in the case of the circus, why 
wouldn’t it work with street cars? 

The idea seemed to be worth trying, and recently the 
first repainted car made its appearance. The lower side 
panels are painted a bright emerald green while the 
posts, letterboard and trimmings are cream colored. 
The roof is a light gray, and a lighter color for interior 
decorations is used. The change from the old dingy 
olive green occasioned a good deal of comment, both on 
the street and in the newspapers. Not a few people 
poked fun at the idea of emerald green street cars, but 
it all served to focus public attention on the railway and 
on the fact that something new was being tried. It will, 
of course, be impossible ever to attribute definitely any 
increase of traffic to repainting the cars, but it is very 
evident from remarks that are heard that people con- 
sider the change to be an improvement. Moreover, it is 
thought that greater visibility and fewer accidents may 
follow the use of brighter colors. 

The cars are being painted at the East Twelfth Street 
shops of the company. One or two coats of Ripolin 
enamel are used, depending on the condition of the old 
paint. Cars are washed every spring and fall with a 
1/100 solution of Magic cleaner, 4 oz. of the alkali being 
dissolved in 16 qts. of water. The average period of 
painting is between twenty-four and thirty months, or, 
cn a mileage basis, about 150,000 miles. Cars are some- 
times painted at shorter intervals and two coats of 
enamel may not be needed. Old Dutch railway enamel 
also is used, but no work is now done with flat colors 
and varnish. 

A Dayton air brush is used to spray the light green 
paint on the lower panels. The air brush is also used on 
the arched roofs. Monitor roofs are painted by hand, 
and the cream colored work on posts, letterboard, etc., 
also is air-brushed on. The enameling process and the 
use of the spray gun have resulted in a great saving of 
labor cost in repainting cars. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Badger Railway Men Meet at Oshkosh 


Co-ordination Urged Between Operators, Manufacturers and Educators 
—Transportation, Safety and Track Problems Receive 
Consideration—North Shore First-Aid 
Team Gives Demonstration 


ELCOMED by the Mayor, enter- 

tained by the chairman, and ad- 
dressed by prominent personages of the 
electric railway industry, the second 
annual summer meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Utilities Association, Electric Rail- 
way Section, was held at Oshkosh, Wis., 
Aug. 16 and 17, with a registered at- 
tendance of 136. Business sessions 
were held during the mornings of the 
two days, while the afternoons were 
devoted to inspection trips and enter- 
tainment. A well-balanced program of 
papers was presented which offered 
ample opportunity for discussion and 
comment. 

B. W. Arnold, Oshkosh manager of 
the Eastern Wisconsin Electric Com- 
pany and chairman of the section, acted 
as host, and the enthusiasm and dis- 
patch with which the convention was 
held indicated the spirit of hospitality. 
An inspection trip to his new carhouses 
revealed many improvements in recog- 
nized shop practice. Following the in- 
spection a trip was made in the new 
de luxe buses to the municipal park on 
Lake Winnebago, where the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee first aid 
team gave a demonstration of the vari- 
ous methods of artificial resuscitation, 
together with methods of bandaging 
and life saving. 

Charles E. Scott, president of the 
Bureau of Safety, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet in the evening, 
delivering his speech on his very serious 
subject in such a manner that he held 
the interest of all. A quartet obtained 
by Mr. Arnold furnished music, while 
a dance followed the banquet and fur- 
ther strengthened everyone’s belief in 
his ability to entertain. 

At the Thursday morning session 
Mayor A. C. McHenry of Oshkosh wel- 
comed the members, urging each to 
make himself at home. Believing, as 
a student of economics and govern- 
ment administration, that municipal 
ownership was the best thing for a 
community, Mr. McHenry admitted that 
now after six years in municipal affairs, 
he had changed his mind and realized 
that if the city, state or nation would 
carry on the work it is supposed to do, 
it would find the job large enough. 
Better results would be obtained in 
municipal affairs if co-operation and 
business methods were used, rather than 
to have the executive pose as a world 
reformer. 


President Harold L. Geisse of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association replied 
that words of welcome from a Mayor 
to public utility men are like balm to 
a troubled spirit. Continuing, Mr. 
Geisse explained that without its public 
utilities a city cannot exist. The plea 


‘of the utility enterprises is to be un- 


molested in their efforts to serve. 


CHAIRMAN ARNOLD ADDRESSES MEETING 


Following these words of welcome 
and response, Chairman Arnold dis- 
cussed problems of the industry relat- 
ing to Wisconsin conditions. “These 
problems,” he said, “are no greater than 
the problems which are pressing for 
solution in every state in the Union, 
and I feel that the men charged with 
the responsibility of operating these 
utilities in Wisconsin are making just 
as creditable a showing as is being 
made everywhere. 

“In general, the average individual 
has no conception whatever of the scope 
and magnitude of this branch of the 
utility business. He does not realize 
that more than $5,000,000,000 is in- 
vested in electric railway properties. 
This represents practically one-third of 
the total investment in all forms of 
public utilities. 

“The capital investment of street 
railways and interurbans in Wisconsin 
reaches the total of nearly $100,000,000 
and we operate a total of 998 miles. 
In 1922 we carried about 270,000,000 
passengers and paid taxes in the aggre- 
gate amount of $1,073,368, or at the 
rate of $2,968 per day. 

“Our present growth in Wisconsin 
lies largely in one direction. During 
the past year a number of our member 
companies installed auxiliary coach and 
bus service, operating as feeders and 
to open up new territory, while some 
others are maintained as a protection 
to the capital of the respective com- 
panies operating them. The operation 
of these conveyances will be carefully 
watched by all transportation men, and 
the cost of such operation will be closely 
analyzed. By application of a suitable 
system of accounting and by making 
proper allowances for depreciation, this 
system of transportation will be placed 
on a legitimate basis.” 

C. M. Larsen, chief engineer of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, stated 
that the thing the commission expects 
of the operating men is service in a 
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large sense. While the law has defined 
the term “service” specifically, its other 
phases should not be overlooked if the 
operating company is to be successful, 
inasmuch as employees must have sat- 
isfactory working conditions, and the 
private capital ‘must have service in 
the form of a return on the investment. 


PROBLEMS OF THE MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT > 


An opportunity was afforded the sup- 
ply men to present their views of the 
master mechanic’s problems when a 
paper prepared by H. S. Day of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company was presented. Mr. Day 
said that commercial men as a group 
regard the master mechanic as a man 
who has not yet come into his own. 
In other words, he heads a department 
that should be regarded as one of more 
importance than it now is, particularly 
by the railroad’s own management. Too 
many operators, forced by conditions to 
economize, have taken the mistaken 
position that expenditures by the master 
mechanic must be curtailed and have 
forced him to defer proper overhauling, 
accomplishing just the opposite result 
from what is needed. If there is one 
time more than another that a road 
needs a maximum number of cars in 
good operating condition available for 
revenue service, it is when the road is 
fighting to make receipts greater than 
expenses. The commercial man, accord- 
ing to Mr. Day, wants to see the elec- 
tric railway industry on a sound foot- 
ing, and thoroughly believes that 
master mechanics will contribute largely 
to placing it there, not only in better 
operation but in reduced cost. 

Mr. Day’s paper was discussed by 
Henry Cordell, A. P. Jenks, N. A. 
Stumpf, F. Fox and Earl Harra, all of 
whom felt that every help should be 
afforded to mechanical men, both by the 
managements and by the manufac- 
turers’ representatives. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN RAILWAYS 
AND COLLEGES URGED 


James T. Rood, professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Wis- 
consin, spoke of the assistance the col- 
leges, such as the University of Wis- 
consin, can be to the electric railway. 
That they have not been so up to the 
present is because both sides are at 
fault. The colleges have not gone out 
to the roads with any sort of intimate 
touch, while the latter have not turned 
as they might have to the colleges for 
real help on practical matters. “For 
a number of years the University of 
Wisconsin has been giving courses in 
electric railway work,” said Professor 
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Rood. “Small groups of able men have 
been enrolled, but many have gone into 
manufacturing, telephone and power 
work. Over a course of years a con- 
siderable number of men have been 
sent out who from this instruction are 
alive to the work and the difficulties of 
the electric rai!way field and who have 
a sympathetic appreciation of the needs 
of our transportation systems. Men 
thus trained should become influential 
in helping the railroads with the public. 
But at Wisconsin or other engineering 
colleges, the courses have not been 
vital enough, in general, and not in 
close enough touch with real railway 
problems. There are many technical 
problems where the colleges could be of 
help, especially such as analyses of dis- 
tribution and return circuits, energy 
consumption and schedules.” 

As to how work of this nature is to 
be done, Professor Rood said that it is 
not at all difficult to send out one or a 
group of men to a given point to secure 
the required data. Sometimes this can 
be done during term ‘time, taking the 
place of regular classroom instruction. 
Sometimes it is best done during the 
shorter vacation periods, the men then 
bringing the results back with them for 
conference, analysis and report. A re- 
quirement at Wisconsin of electrical 
and mechanical engineering students is 
that experience of at least a part of 
one summer must be obtained in some 
plant, factory or system. The electric 
railways could be a great help in this. 
They can take on the students for one 
summer, giving opportunities to get 
data and letting them take it back to 
eollege where it could be used as the 
basis of advanced individual study or 
theses. Often the college is able to 
supply a large number of skilled ob- 
servers for a big test, more men of 
requisite knowledge than could prob- 
ably be supplied by the company itself. 
Again, colleges frequently have more 
extended regular and special equipment 
for such tests than could be supplied 
by the company, making possible better, 
wider and more dependable investiga- 
tions. 

Regarding employment of college 
graduates, Professor Rood points out, 
“so long as the railway companies 
permit the manufacturing and tele- 


phone companies to be the ones who. 


select senior students for employment, 
just so long three things will happen. 
First, these corporations will get the 
pick of the students, so, that should the 
railways desire to take on some of our 
men the chances are that they will get 
only the less desirable ones. Second, 
the course in transportation and power 
plant work is made less effective be- 
cause less desirable in the eyes of the 
student, since he judges largely from 
the number and desirability of the posi- 
tion offered him. Third, the possible 
extent and the effectiveness of the help 
which the university could give the 
railways is greatly reduced.” 

Mr. Arnold suggested that a railway 
fellowship at the university, similar to 
the existing gas and electric fellowship, 
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be established by the railway section 
at the next business meeting. Such a 
fellowship, Mr. Arnold pointed out, 
would aid the railway industry of the 
state to obtain desirable men for the 
various properties. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF BUSINESS 


Charles B. Scott, president of the 
Bureau of Safety, presented an address 
on the human side of business under the 
somewhat intangible title, “Safety.” 
Along these lines Mr. Scott said: 
“While the subject upon which I am to 
speak is quite unlike the mechanical 
or operating problems, it is a subject 
of absorbing interest devoted to the 
human side of things. My object is to 
bring before you your responsibility to 
your company and to the public from 
the viewpoint of accident prevention. 
I am talking as an individual.about the 
duty you owe your company, and as a 
man who constitutes part of a nation. 
I am afraid that the industry fails to 
appreciate the importance of the human 
side of the business. 

‘“Safety is not a question of physical 
property. It is the result of giving 
attention to the man-power in the or- 
ganization. Figures from representa- 
tive organizations show that 75 per 
cent of all accidents were due to causes 
other than the physical properties. If, 
therefore, you are giving no attention 
to the human side of the organization, 
you are doing at the most 25 per cent 
of your share in accident prevention, 
However, I feel that the time is coming 
when the industry as a whole will give 
more attention to the human side of 
things. 

“There are three requisites for safety 
in any organization. First is the heart- 
felt and sincere interest and support 
by the chief executive. Second is the 
proper selection and instruction of the 
men. Third is the continuity of effort. 
It is continued accident prevention 
which tends to humanize the entire 
industry. We should not be too critical 
of some of the means employed to bring 
about safety. Often it is necessary to 
go far out of the beaten track of pro- 
cedure to bring home a lesson of safety 
to the man. Soon after I started in 
this safety work, I had the task of 
‘selling the idea’ to an organization 
employing 6,000 men, in which thirty- 
three were killed within five years. The 
management felt that if.an average of 
seven per year were killed they were 
operating with a fair degree of safety. 
If more than seven were killed, that 
was considered a bad year, while if five 
or six were killed it was considered an 
exceptionally good year. After the in- 
stallation of a safety campaign, within 
the next five years only eleven were 
killed. During the past year, I under- 
stand, only one man lost his life in the 
service.” 


THE A.E.R.A. AND ITs RELATION TO 
WISCONSIN RAILWAYS 


At the Friday morning session, James 
W. Welsh, executive secretary of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 


gave a very interesting talk and ex- 
hibited many pamphlets and statistical 
records which were the results of the 
work of the association. In Mr. 
Welsh’s talk, which is abstracted else- 
where in this issue, he pointed out that 
the association is primarily a clearing 
house for statistical data and material 
and is at the service of any property 
to help solve whatever problem con- 
fronts it. 


Motor VEHICLE DISCUSSED 


Motor vehicle problems were the sub- 
ject of two papers and much discussion, 
the operators’ side of the question being 
presented in a paper by Henry Cordell, 
master mechanic Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad, who said in 
part: “Our company, aside from the 
excellent service provided by interurban 
and city cars, also operates buses be- 
tween Lake Geneva and Kenosha, 
Kenosha and Waukegan, Highland Park 
and Wilmette, as well as in the city 
of Waukegan to give transportation to 
a section not covered by street car serv- 
ice. Buses are also chartered for spe- 
cial parties and tours to lake resorts 
and other points of interest. The aver- 
age daily bus mileage operated is 2,900. 
The regular service is given by twenty- 
two buses, consisting of nineteen White 
Model 50, city-type bodies, and three 
Fageol city-type bodies. For the char- 
tered and tour service five Fageol inter- 
city type safety coaches are used. 

“We also maintain a fleet consisting 
of seven White 5-ton tractors, two 
United 2%-ton tractors, eighteen High- 
way 10-ton semi-trailers and one Buick 
speedwagon. The total mileage oper- 
ated with this equipment is about 28,- 
500 miles per month. 

“The acquisition of bus lines by the 
electric railway made a new mainte- 
nance problem. An organization which 
had been educated along the line of 
maintaining electric car equipment can 
hardly be expected to produce automo- 
bile experts. However, there is a 
decided advantage to use old and true 
men on this work, even if you have to 
educate them all over. One thing they 
do know is what is required after close 
and careful inspection—lubrication and 
cleanliness. 

“After all, the difference between an 
interurban or a street car and a bus is 
not so great as might appear at first. 
The fundamental parts are the same. 
The body, with the exception of its 
shape, is the same, wheels are still in 
evidence, and other mechanical parts 
function the same although they may 
be differently constructed. The elec- 
trical equipment is much along the 
same line as the electrical apparatus 
and wiring of street cars, and is readily 
understood by the men. The motor, 
control, and means of power transmis- 
sion differ the most, and it is here that 
we must spend most of the time in- 
structing not only our men but our- 
selves. 

“The automobile or bus is still in the 
stage of development and only recently 
have the manufacturers been met with 
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the concerted and constructive criticism 
which the electric roads and operators 
alone can give. This will lead to the 
building of equipment which will com- 
pare favorably with electric cars and 
give reliable service. We are looking 
forward to the same spirit of co-oper- 
ation from the automobile manufac- 
turers that was brought about by the 
electric railways and customers of the 
car builders getting together with the 
manufacturers, who were willing to 
co-operate. Still, looking into the future 
I can see where bus and automobile 
riders, fed up on rubber and gas and 
unavoidable delays due to climatic con- 
ditions, particularly in this part of the 
country, will return to the good old 
electric cars, particularly when service 
such as is rendered by the North Shore 
line is to be had.” 

Mr. Cordell then told in detail of 
methods used for inspecting and repair- 
ing the automotive equipment used on 
the North Shore line. 

The manufacturers’ side was pre- 
sented by Howard Smith, manager Gen- 
eral Tire Company, Akron, Ohio. In 
his paper Mr. Smith stated that the 
tire industry looked upon the bus and 
coach business very ‘enthusiastically. 
He then gave some statistics relative to 
the history of the tire industry. 

In the discussion of these papers 
H. L. Debbink, in charge of the motor 
coach division of the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company, gave 
some very interesting facts relative to 
the operation of the company’s coaches. 
Earl Harre of the Eastern Wisconsin 
Electric Company presented some fig- 
ures on oil costs. W. E. Thorn urged 
the railway men operating coaches to 
make their own inspections and do their 
own maintenance work, inasmuch as 
railway inspectors and maintainers 
were more thorough in their work than 
private garage mechanics. 


GETTING THE PUBLIC TO RIDE 


C. H. Allen of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, Green Bay, pre- 
sented a paper on some factors in serv- 
ice, which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. In the discussion, W. H. Burke, 
division superintendent Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, stated 
that he agreed with the conclusion of 
Mr. Allen regarding the value of adver- 
tising street car service. “The main 
problem in the transportation business,” 
said Mr. Burke, “is to fill the cars, 
since, as Mr. Allen states, it costs but 
very little, if any more, to operate a 
car with a maximum load than to haul 
it empty. A merchant’s show windows 
should be one of his chief trade assets. 
I sometimes wonder how many railroad 
men think of this point. 

“One important way for a street rail- 
way to sell its transportation is in the 
seating arrangements. The average 
rider does not like a longitudinal seated 
car. Even if the cross-bench seat does 
detract from the standing capacity, it 
is the seat that the rider wants in nine 
cases out of ten. Therefore, why not 
aim to give it to him? Putting the 
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thing the other way around, why fret 
his soul with awkward or uncomfortable 
seats, with turnstiles and other similar 
devices, and then expect his undying 
affection and support? After all, your 
patron is but human. He likes his 
motor car because it seats him the way 
he likes to be seated. How many motor 
cars do you think Henry Ford would be 
making each twenty-four hours if he 
had them rigged with longitudinal 
seats, or if a man had to climb through 
a turnstile to get into one of them? 

“A first-class salesman does not de- 
pend entirely upon correspondence to 
sell his product, but knows that it is 
very desirable for him to come into 
personal contact with his customer. The 
rolling stock is one of the essential 
points of contact between the railway 
and the traveling public. I believe that 
a well-painted car, kept in good condi- 
tion to eliminate noise, is so good an 
investment that it increases the riding 


- sufficiently to pay for the additional 


expense necessary to keep it in good 
condition.. 

“From a bankrupt and almost help- 
less interurban trolley system the com- 
pany I am associated with,’ said Mr. 
Burke, “has been brought back, not 
only to life, but to something approach- 
ing success, one of the best roads in 
this country. And how was that done? 
It is too long a story to be told in 
detail. However, it was not done by the 
installation of cars that were dirty, 
uncomfortably seated, or equipped with 
cumbersome passenger regulatory de- 
vices. The equipment of the trains, 
terminal stations, cars, and all the rest 
of it was planned with a view to satisfy 
the necessities, comforts and even the 
whimsical desires: of the passengers. 

“Serious reductions in the income of 
interurban railways have resulted from 
increased use by the riding public of 
passenger motor vehicles. It is gen- 
erally conceded that there is no perma- 
nent way to overcome this condition. 
If interurban railways expect to con- 
tinue to live, some means must be found 
to augment their depleted income to 
such an extent that will enable them 
again to build up their properties to a 
high standard of maintenance. 


FREIGHT HAULAGE RECOMMENDED 


“The most logical and surest means 
of accomplishing this is through the 
development of freight business. Much 
tonnage can be hauled during the idle 
periods and off-peak hours, thus making 
unnecessary any further investment for 
power facilities, and at the same time 
utilizing this idle equipment in revenue 
producing service. The cost of provid- 
ing adequate terminals, motive power 
and rolling stock, and also a competent 
traffic organization, which are other 
essential requirements for conducting 


a successful freight business, is com-/ 


paratively small. More or less freight 
is being handled by a number of elec- 
tric lines, but in the past we have given 
little attention or encouragement to this 
phase of the operation. Such service 
as is being given is the result of insist- 
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ent demand on the part of the shippers, 
and as a general rule no consistent 
efforts have been made to conduct the 
business along progressive lines, not- 
withstanding this branch of service is 
a proved source of net income. 

“Transportation authorities have pre- 
sented figures showing that short hauls, 
and especially less-than-carload traffic, 
for distances up to 75 or 100 miles can- 
not be handled by steam lines except at 
a loss. This is on account of the nec- 
essarily large overhead expense in- 
volved in providing extensive terminals, 
trackage, etc., suitable for long-haul 
traffic. The electric line can handle 
such tonnage more economically and at 
a profit, by reason of its more flexible 
and lighter equipment, smaller terminals 
and much lower overhead.” 

Discussion of track construction was 
opened with a paper by Clyde L. 
Hedges, which will appear later in 
this paper. F. E. Hibbard, construc- 
tion engineer Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, gave some very 
interesting facts relative to the track 
construction in the city of Milwaukee, 
bringing out the fact that thermit 
welds, tie rods, concrete-reinforced pave- 
ment and labor-saving devices were 
the outstanding features of their con- 
struction. Mr. Hibbard and Mr. 
Kraemer of the Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad discussed to a 
considerable extent the application of 
Hedley mulsified asphaltic oil in the 
construction of grade crossings and 
railroad intersections. It was the opin- 
ion of both that the oil had proved very 
satisfactory in every capacity that they 
had used it and they also felt that the 
number of uses for the oil was un- 
limited. 


Some Factors in Service* 
By C. H. ALLEN 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
T COSTS little, if any more, to haul 
a car loaded to capacity than to 
haul it empty. Our objective therefore 
must be to increase the returns; and to 
attain our cbjective, we must keep be- 
fore our operators and the public con- 
stantly the keynote of railway trans- 
portation: Service. 

We must serve all the public, in 
order to increase the number of car 
riders. Service means, first of all, 
clean and neat cars, 100 per cent on 
time, and courtesy from operators. It 
is worse to have cars one minute ahead 
of schedule time than one minute late. 
In towns the size of Green Bay, where 
cars run on a twelve or fifteen-minute 
headway, if a patron misses a car the 


. chances are he will walk, or start walk- 


ing and be picked up by a friend in an 
auto, and another fare is lost. 

When people realize that at a certain 
minute a car passes a certain corner, 
they will ride. On our best line cars 


*Abstract of a paper presented before the 
Electric Railway Section of the Wisconsin 
vee Association, Oshkosh, Wis., Aug. 17, 
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are invariably on time. We have sev- 
eral business men living adjacent to 
that line who own automobiles, but who 
ride the cars to work. If our cars 
were not on time these men would use 
their autos, and carry others with them 
who would otherwise ride the cars. 

Invite complaints and show the com- 
plainant the utmost courtesy. Let him 
know that you are trying to give him 
the best service possible, and that you 
welcome the opportunity to correct 
defects. Make the complainant a 
booster instead of a knocker. When 
the service is off for some unavoidable 
reason, see that the press carries a 
story explaining why. 

Courteous operators are of vital im- 
portance. There is no place in car serv- 
ice for a grouch. Passengers frequently 
comment on the pleasant manner in 
which an operator directs some old 
lady to the hospital to which she was 
going, or the attention shown ladies 
with children. On the other hand, the 
operator who is discourteous not only 
hurts the service in the eyes of the 
particular passenger to whom he shows 
the lack of courtesy, but makes an 
enemy of every regular rider on 
his car. 

The next time he has an accident 
with some of those riders as witnesses, 
they will have very little good to say 
of his operation. Our claim department 
reports that when an accident happens, 
it can tell quite accurately what kind 
of statements they are going to get 
from witnesses, by the reputation of the 
operator for courtesy or lack of it. If 
he is a man they like, everything he 
did at the time of the accident looks 
good to them, and they place all the 
blame on the other fellow; but if they 
dislike the motorman, they can see very 
little good, even if he did all in his 
power to avoid the accident. A cour- 
teous motorman will have on his list of 
witnesses passengers who will not only 
support him in every statement he 
makes, but will so testify in court. The 
effect of his courtesy even may extend 
to the jury that tries the case. 

Advertising is a good salesman for 
special forms of transportation. In 
our experience neat car cards in con- 
spicuous places bring results, especially 
if ticket books are used on which 
the public rides for a reduced rate. 
Strangers call at our ticket window 
every day, saying that they have read 
the car cards and want to buy the 
books to obtain the reduction. 

We believe that our bonus system for 
operators brings about better service. 
When Mr. Warwick explained our bonus 
to this meeting last year, our bonus sys- 
tem had been in effect a time too short 
to be taken as a true test. This year, 
however, we are able to give you some 
statistics on it which tell a more re- 
liable story. 

In 1922, the last nine months of which 
we operated under our bonus system, 
we had 160 accidents. We paid out for 
the year 1922 in settlement of all claims 
$1,040. Of this sum we paid out only 
$287 during the nine months in which 
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the bonus system was effective, or about 
0.1 per cent of our gross income. Dur- 
ing these same nine months.we collected 
as damages to street cars caused by 
collision with motor trucks $228. Dur- 
ing these nine months therefore we paid 
only $69 more than we collected. 
During the first seven months of 1923 
we have had 144 accidents. We have 
paid out for claims during this period 
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$66, or approximately 0.03 per cent of 
our gross ificome. During the same 
seven months we have collected $170 
as damages to street cars from truck 
owners. During the sixteen months of 
our bonus system we have fought four 
lawsuits and the jury has given us a 
verdict in each case. We have no acci- 
dent or damage suits pending at the 
present time. 


The Place of the Motor Bus* 


All Local Transportation Should Be Subject to Same Restrictions— 
Increased Facilities Should Give Greater Riding Habit—Evidences 
of Improvements in Electric Railway Industry Many 


By J. W. WELSH 


Executive Secretary American Electric Railway Association 


HE motor bus is proving itself to- 

day to be a very useful ally to the 
electric railway industry. It has been 
taken up by many companies to develop 
extensions into districts not previously 
served and in some cases to replace 
non-profitable routes when expensive 
track and paving replacements became 
necessary. Owing to its low capital 
investment it has saved electric railway 
companies from making the large ex- 
penditures ultimately required for a 
permanent rail system. The latter is 
deferred until traffic has developed to 
the point where the lower operating 
costs of the rail installation are suffi- 
cient to justify its larger capital re- 
quirement. 

The question of fitting the bus to 
transportation service is, however, a de- 
tail to be worked out in accordance with 
local requirements. It is vastly more 
important that communities should 
recognize the necessity of co-ordinating 
theiv transportation service as a whole, 
from the standpoint of public conven- 
ience, safety, comfort and economy. It 
is disastrous to the public as well as 
to the private interests concerned to 
encourage or permit the competition of 
unregulated buses with the closely cir- 
cumscribed service and fares of the 
electric railway. To be fair, both must 
come under the same authority and be 
subject to the same restrictions. The 
alternative is to remove all restraints 
from both and let the electric railway 
run the service it pleases at any fare it 
sees fit to ask. 


Buses ARE REGULATED IN 
ForRTY-TWo STATES 


All the states in the Union except 
six have taken official action with re- 
spect to the motor bus. Public utility 
commissions have some sort of juris- 
diction in thirty-two states, and in 
seventeen of these the commissions have 
issued general orders governing their 
operation. Thirty-six states have im- 
posed a gasoline tax. The “Certificate 
of Convenience and Necessity,” under 
which competition with electric railways 
or other buses is either completely 


_*Abstract of address before the Wiscon- 
sin Public Utilities Association, Electric Rail- 
way Section, Oshkosh, Wis., Aug. 17, 1923. 


eliminated or restricted, is effective in 
twenty states. Unfortunately, however, 
in some of these states this requirement 
is of recent origin and does not apply 
to buses previously in service. Issuance 
of indemnity bonds is required in 
twenty-three states and reporting of 
accidents in fifteen. The commission 
has authority over rates of fare in nine- 
teen states, and regulations regarding 
routes are prescribed by the commis- 
sion in fourteen and schedules in six- 
teen. It is the larger and more impor- 
tant states that have taken the lead 
in these matters, and consequently it 
may be said that the country as a whole 
has progressed well in according the 
bus a legitimate pla¢e in transportation. 

When it comes to the question of 
fare to be charged, it is even more im- 
portant that the community as a whole 
should be considered. Every electric 
railway man knows that the cost per 
passenger carried varies through the 
widest possible limits on the various 
routes of any system of any size. He 
would gladly agree to carry passengers 
for a 5-cent fare if he could choose 
certain routes only on which this would 
apply. Other routes of the same sys- 
tem, less favored by density of traffic, 
length of haul and other factors, would 
require fares ranging from 10 cents up. 

If the greatest good to the greatest 
number is to be the principle, then the 
fare should be averaged within the 
limits of the areas where a common 
interest is recognized. Thus it is that 
the bus when allowed to compete unre- 
strictedly with the established rail serv- 
ice has been able to choose a favorable 
route and seemingly operate success- 
fully at a low fare. In the city.of New 
York today the operators of buses on 
the Grand Concourse are finding they 
are losing money on the 5-cent fare 
prescribed by the city administration. 
Unregulated competition may be counted 
as only a passing phase in the applica- 
tion of the motor vehicle. 


EFFECT OF MoToR VEHICLE ON 
RIDING HABIT 


A more vital question, I believe, is 
the ultimate effect of the motor vehicle, 
including all its forms, on the riding 
habit. If the riding habit is increasing, 
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then the transportation industry is 
stable and may look to thé future with 
confidence. What has been the effect of 
the 11,000,000 pleasure automobiles on 
the number of riders on public convey- 
ances such as the electric railway and 
the legitimately operated motor bus? 
To determine this we have prepared an 
index number represented by the daily 
car riders average for the month and 
going back for several years. There 
are, of course, numerous factors which 
affect this figure, such as general busi- 
ness conditions, employment, etc., which 
are reflected in this study. The index 
is based on the average of 1920, as this 
represented the best year since the war. 
It is noted that the trend is downward 
to the winter of 1921-22, since when it 
has been climbing upward, and now has 
gone above the 1920 average. As this 
includes no bus passengers, and repre- 
sents eighty typical railways picked 
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the electric railways paid more money 
into the public treasury last year than 
they paid to their stockholders and to 
the various reserve funds combined. 
Since 1890 operating revenues increased 
1,000 per cent, while taxes increased 
over 2,000 per cent, and net income in- 
creased a little over 500 per cent. A 
committee of the association will report 
on this subject at the convention and 
it is hoped more effective means than 
those already tried may be suggested 
to secure much-needed relief. 


Waces Up; FArEs DOWN 


Comparing the first half of 1923 with 
1922, the association’s returns from 
companies throughout the country show 
a most favorable trend. There has been 
a 6.6 per cent increase in passengers 
carried, a 3.5 per cent increase in gross 
revenues, a 6 per cent increase in net 
revenue and a 3.7 per cent increase in 
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Riding Habit Index, Based on Highty Typical Electric Railways 
Zero taken as daily average for 1920 


at random over the country, it is a most 
significant and encouraging sign of the 
inherent stability of the electric rail- 
way. This represents a total of more 
than 15,000,000,000 passengers for the 
country and an annual gross revenue of 
$1,100,000,000, of which $50,000,000 is 
from the carrying of freight. This gives 
the electric railway seventh place among 
the industries in the value of its output. 
There are 45,000 miles of railway track 
today in active service and the total 
capital investment is $5,600,000,000. 
These are large figures and are signifi- 
cant of the magnitude of the industry. 

As a tax collector, the electric rail- 
way has been quite successful. It con- 
tributes today $92,000,000 annually in 
the form of direct taxes, plus the other 
imposts levied upon it, such as paving, 
street cleaning, snow removal, etc. 
These charges amount to 10 per cent of 
the fares collected on the average, while 
in individual cases they amount to as 
much as 15 per cent. In other words, 
from % cent to 1 cent out of every 
street car fare is collected as taxes. 
This is the culmination of a bur- 
den which has been increasing at an 
alarming rate in recent years. For the 
year 1922 the direct taxes alone 
amounted to $70,000,000, and with the 
other imposts to $92,000,000, while the 
net income was but $84,000,000. Thus 


service measured by car-miles operated. 
This has been accomplished in spite of a 
2.5 per cent increase in wages paid and 
a 3.6 per cent reduction in average 
fare per passenger. 

In other words, the industry as a 
whole has increased wages and de- 
ereased fares. It has increased the 
service rendered and carried more pas- 
sengers. At the same time it has in- 
creased its net revenues, or the com- 
pany’s own share of the receipts. If 
this doesn’t indicate a promising condi- 
tion and a wide-awake and efficiently 
conducted business, I will leave it to 
the professional investigators. 

Evidences of good management and 
an active and searching study for im- 
provement in the industry are many. 
Labor-saving machinery in track con- 
struction has permitted track to be re- 
laid under traffic conditions at a mini- 
mum cost. The welded rail joint is 
saving millions while it offers a smooth- 
riding surface, which is the despair of 


the jitney. The association has raised: 


a fund of $23,000 to study this further. 
The automatic substation is a saver in 
power costs. Light-weight, one-man 
cars have been important in aiding serv- 
ice in certain places, while still larger 
cars with trailer operation are providing 
a rapid and comfortable ride in others. 
Better shop practice and maintenance 
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methods have lowered up-keep costs. 
These are a few of the improvements. 
Many others are under way. The use 
of higher quality materials and the 
release of inventive and mechanical 
genius will undoubtedly add greatly to 
the further advancement of the industry. 


SUMMARY 


The motor vehicle is a new tool in the 
hands of the railways, offering a cheap 
method of expansion as a forerunner 
to the installation of the permanent rail 
system. It has taught the riding habit 
to those who used to walk and increased 
the opportunities for transportation 
service. , 

Nothing has developed, or is likely to, 
which will destroy the necessity for 
public transportation. 

Regulations by public authorities are 
overcoming the inequities of the past 
and unjust competition is being elim- 
inated. 

Taxation and the additional burden 
due to franchise obligations are receiv- 
ing close study and the future should 
see a material alleviation in this direc- 
tion. 

Wonderful opportunities for inven- 
tive génius. exist in improving the 
mechanical forms and economies of 
transportation facilities, and with these 
should come a corresponding return to 


‘the industry. 


Inquiry Suggested Into Public 
Ownership Abroad 
P. STRANDBORG, president of 
e« the Public Utility Advertising 
Association, is outlining to members of 


‘the association a plan for conducting a 


broadside investigation of public owner- 
ship in Europe. It has been the thought 
of Mr. Strandborg ever since it was 
decided to hold the World’s Advertis- 
ing Convention in London next year 
that it would be a splendid opportunity 
for the advertising association to form 
a strong, representative and _ well- 
equipped delegation to attend the Lon- 
don convention and then sit as a com- 


‘mission, preferably in London, and con- 


duct formal hearings into every phase 
of government ownership in Europe. It 
is his idea to invite prominent public 
utility men from all the leading coun- 
tries in Europe to attend these hearings 
and be prepared to present information 
that might’ have material bearing on 
the railroads, tramways, light and 
power, gas, telephone, water—in fact, 
every phase of the utility industry. 

As to the personnel of the commis- 
sion, it has been suggested that it be 
limited to about twenty-five men, every 
one equipped to handle a definite phase | 
of the subject—men who have had ex- 
perience in public relations work with 
large management corporations or the 
large industrial concerns whose business 
dovetails into the public utilities indus- 
try; also, representatives of the leading 
state committees on public utility in- 
formation and the National Utilities 
Association. 

In order to assist in the efficient dis- 
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patch of the work by this commission, 
Mr. Strandborg would ask the national 
utilities to designate one or two legal 
representatives, one or two engineers 
and one or two operating men to act as 
advisers for the commission. It would 
also be essential to establish as early 
as possible a contact committee, pref- 
erably in London, to get in touch with 
all phases of public ownership of util- 
ities in Europe, to invite the proper 
utilities men to attend the commission 
hearings and to see that all the docu- 
mentary, engineering and operating 
data necessary are available for the use 
of the commission. 


Overhead Construction Specifica- 
tions Approved by A.E.S.C. 


HE specifications prepared’by the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion for 600-volt direct-current over- 
head trolley construction (Ds 2c) have 
been approved by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee as tenta- 
tive American standard, and the Ameri- 
ean Electric Railway Association has 
been designated sponsor for the revision 
and future development of these speci- 
fications. 
In the preparation of the specifica- 


Ze 


tions co-operation was had from a 
number of the larger manufacturers of 
overhead line material, as well as from 
engineers and contractors. They em- 
body much of the best practice in elec- 
tric light, power and communication, as 
well as electric railway service, and it 
is understood that they have been fol- 
lowed to a large extent by the majority 
of electric railways as standard con- 
struction practice. 

In recommending the approval of 
these specifications, the special com- 
mittee of the A.E.S.C., headed by E. A. 
Frink, called attention to the revision 
of the National Electrical Safety Code 
now under way. The revision of this 
code and of the specifications for trolley 
construction will be carried out in such 
a way as to assure their complete har- 
mony at all points where they contain 
related provisions. 


National Safety Council 
Convention 


HE twelfth annual convention of 

the National Safety Council will be 
held in Buffalo Oct. 1-5. ‘All meetings 
will be in the new Statler Hotel. 
Marcus A. Dow, New York, president 
of the council, will preside. 


American Association News 


B. I. Budd Is Nominated 
for President 


HE nominating committee of the 

American Electric Railway Associ- 
ation has made its report in favor of 
the following men for election at the 
coming annual meeting, Oct. 8 to 12, in 
Atlantic City: 

For president, Britton I. Budd, presi- 
dent the Metropolitan West Side Ele- 
vated Railway and Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, Chicago, 
Til. 

For first vice-president, J. N. Shan- 
nahan, president Newport News & 
Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company, Hampton, Va. 

For second vice-president, 
Coates, president Toledo, Ottawa Beach 
& Northern Railway, Toledo, Ohio. 

For third vice-president, W. H. Saw- 
yer, president East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Railway, East St. Louis, Ill. 

For fourth vice-president, R. P. 
Stevens, president the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Electric Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

For treasurer, Barron G. Collier, 
president Barron G. Collier, Inc., New 
York. 

Four members of the executive com- 
mittee are to be elected this year, two 
representing railway members and two 
representing manufacturer members, 
their terms expiring in 1926. The rail- 
way members nominated are J. H. 
Hanna, vice-president the Capital 
Traction Company, Washington, D. C., 
and H. B. Flowers, president New Or- 


Hes, 


leans Public Service, Inc. The manu- 
facturer members are E. F. Wickwire, 
secretary the Ohio Brass ‘Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and Cornell Hawley, 
president Consolidated Car Heating 
Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Entertainment at the 
Convention 


HE entertainment committee met 

in New York on Aug. 22 to make 
final arrangements for the Atlantic 
City convention, Oct. 8 to 12. The mem- 
bers in attendance were: J. C. McQuis- 
ton, chairman; C. C. Beck, Harold A. 
Hegeman, Jerry Stanton for E. F. 
Wickwire, L. W. Shugg, E. P. Waller, 
George R. Lyman, J. V. Sullivan, J. P. 
Barnes, L. H. Palmer, Edwin C. Faber 
and Harry L. Brown. The program of 
entertainment that will be provided 
will be about as follows: 

One of the Paul Whiteman orches- 
tras will supply music each morning 
from 11:30 to 12:30; each afternoon 
except Thursday from 4 to 5, and for 
the evening affairs. 

The Submarine Grill at the Tray- 
more Hotel has been designated as the 
official midnight rendezvous each night, 
and there will be dancing and music 
until 2 a.m. 

A golf tournament has been planned 
for Sunday, Oct. 7, at the North- 
western golf course. Prizes will be 
offered. 

Monday evening the opening dance in 
honor of the president and officers of 


the association will be held on the Pier. 

Tuesday evening will be given over 
to a carnival or feature night on the 
Pier, with dancing. 

Wednesday evening there will be a 
Grand Ball at the Ambassador Hotel 
with specialty numbers interspersed 
between dances. 

Thursday evening arrangements have 
been made for a theater party and also 
for a water show at the Ambassador 
Hotel. 

For the ladies, a very inviting card 
party has been arranged at Haddon 
Hall for Tuesday afternoon. Another 
card party is to be given on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Traymore Hotel. 
And on Thursday afternoon the ladies 
will be entertained at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel by a much talked of mind reader. 


Committee on Coffin Prize 
Meets in New York 


HE committee which will award the 

Charles A. Coffin prize in the elec- 
tric railway field met at the associa- 
tion headquarters in New York on Aug. 
23 to give consideration to the applica- 
tions from eighteen electric railway 
companies. 

After going over the reports briefly, 
it was decided to engage two railway 
consultants to make the detail analysis 
of the data submitted and to select the 
three or four best petitions from which 
the committee will then choose. John 
A. Beeler and Albert S. Richey were 
employed to do this work and to report 
by Sept. 20. The committee will then 
meet again on Sept. 21. The committee 
members sitting were: C. D. Emmons, 
chairman; Britton I. Budd and James 
H. McGraw. W. W. Trench, secretary 
of the Coffin Foundation; J. G. Barry, 
vice-president General Electric Com- 
pany, and Executive Secretary Welsh 
were also present. 


Meetings and Subjects 


HE committee on meetings and 

subjects met in New York on Aug. 
22 and made final arrangement for the 
program for the October convention. 
This program will be published along 
with the programs of the affiliated asso- 
ciations in next weeks JOURNAL. The 
plan previously announced to hold one 
evening session devoted to public rela- 
tions with some nationally prominent 
speaker was abandoned. The subject of 
“customer ownership” was also dropped 
from the program on account of pres- 
sure of time. 

The committee also discussed briefly 
the subjects which it would recommend 
for consideration of the association 
committees next year, and decided to 
send a letter to all the committee mem- 
bers asking that they make suggestions 
along this line for consideration at the 
next meeting of the committee to be 
held in Atlantic City on Sunday, Oct. 7, 
just prior to the convention. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Messrs. J. N.. Shannahan, chairman; 
H. V. Bozell, L. H. Palmer, L. C. Datz 
and Executive Secretary J. W. Welsh. 
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New Pantograph Unlocking 
Device Saves Time 


Y MEANS of a slight change in 
B the pantograph unlocking ap- 
paratus, the New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway has greatly facili- 
tated the work of the motor-switch- 
men who prepare the cars for service. 


The new unlocking device consists 
of a piece of 1l-in. iron conduit 
bowed in the middle as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. ‘This pipe 
is mounted on two brackets, one at 
each side of the pantograph support 
frame. To the center of the shaped 
conduit is attached a rod, the oppo- 
site end of which is fastened to the 
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The Heavy Line Shows a Piece of Shaped Conduit Fastened to the Pantograph Latch. 
It Saves Time in Preparing Cars for Service 


Normally the pantograph is locked 
and unlocked pneumatically. Pre- 
vious to the installation of the modi- 
fication described below, when it was 
desired to raise the pantograph on 
a car standing without power or com- 
pressed air, it was necessary in order 
to create the air pressure for un- 
locking the latch to use a small hand 
pump located under the car body. 

This method was unsatisfactory 
for several reasons. When the car 
was alongside a high platform sta- 
tion, the hand pump was difficult to 
get at. The pressure created by this 
pump was not always high enough 
properly to unlock the pantograph. 
Some men forgot to restore the 
valves to their normal position after 
using the hand pump, thereby pre- 
venting the proper locking and un- 
locking of the pantograph by means 
of the magnet valve in the motor- 
man’s cab. 


unlocking latch of the pantograph 
cylinder. A spring is fastened to 
this rod to insure the return of the 
latch to the closed position. 

Instead of having to get down 
underneath the car and use the hand 
pump, all that it is now necessary 
for a motor-switchman to do in pre- 
paring a car for service is to reach 


up with an insulated hook and pull 
down on the bent portion of the con- 
duit pipe. This movement is com- 
municated to the rod at the center, 
and the latter releases the panto- 
graph latch. When the latch is re- 
leased the spring raises the panto- 
graph to the wire. 

This device has already been in- 
stalled on all of the No. 1 panto- 
graphs of the cars of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railway. It 
is being installed also as rapidly as 
possible on the No. 2 pantographs of 
these cars. When the installation is 
complete it is the intention of the 
company to remove the hand pump. 
A similar device is being used exten- 
sively on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford electric cars. 


Automatic Feed for Lathe 
Toolpost Carriage 


HE Kentucky Traction & Ter- 

minal Company does not have 
a regular wheel lathe in its shop at 
Lexington, but has rigged up an old 
two-spindle lathe for wheel turning, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

The crank on the feed screw of the 
toolpost carriage of the lathe was 
removed and a ratchet arm was put 
in its place. In order to give the 
ratchet arm a reciprocating motion, 
it was connected through connecting 
rods and bellcranks on an overhead 
shaft to a faceplate crank on the end 
of the upper lathe spindle just out- 
side the headstock. 

This permits a cut to be taken on 
the wheel tread at an angle to give 
any desired coning. A steel wheel 


At Left, a Ratchet Lever on the Toolpost-Carriage Feed Screw Does the Trick. 
At Right, an Old Railway Motor Drives the Wheel Lathe Through Gearing 
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of one of the company’s light-weight 
interurban cars is shown in place in 
the lathe. 

As the pictures show the rather 
unique motor drive used for this 
lathe, a word regarding it may be 
in order. Power is supplied by an 
old railway motor which is mounted 
on steel floor stands and drives the 
lathe through its back gear. 


A Powerful Bearing and 
Broaching Press 


'MMONG the many uses for com- 
pressed air in and around the 
electric railway shop, the perform- 
ing of pushing and pulling opera- 
tions is one of the most obviously 
advantageous. A press which is 
used for pushing motor bearings 
into and out of housings, which the 
men in the Virginia Railway & Power 
Company’s shop at Norfolk have 
built, illustrates this. 
This press comprises a 10-in. air- 
brake cylinder with a lever for mul- 


An Air-Operated Bearing Press that Pro- 
vides Freedom of Movement for 
the Operator 


tiplying by two or more the push 
supplied by the cylinder. The foun- 
dation of the press is made up of 
I-beams and channels built up as 
shown in the picture. Three 2-ft. 
pieces of 8-in. steel I-section rest on 
the floor. These support, on their 
ends, two 8-ft. pieces of 10-in. chan- 
nel-section, set with the flat surface 
outward. Bolted to the channels are 
two 3-in. upright channels, placed a 
few inches off the center of the chan- 
nels and rising to a height of about 
4 ft. 6 in. from the bottom of the 
channels. A piece of 8-in. I-section 
joins the uprights at the top, being 
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supported on brackets inside, with 
reinforcing plates outside. Bolted 
to the under side of this I-beam is 
a pair of flat plates forming the 
bearing for the fulcrum pin, project- 
ing downward about 10 in. and per- 
forated with a row of holes to per- 
mit the lever to be raised and low- 
ered. These plates are 3 in. wide 
and they are stiffened at the bottom 
by being bolted to a similar cross- 
plate spanning the distance from up- 
right to upright. Supported from 
this bearing is the lever, shown in 
the illustration, with a ratio of 
PANO AI 

At the back of the press is a 10-in. 
airbrake cylinder, with its elongated 
plunger rod attached to the long end 
of the lever. A wood block mounted 
at a suitable height, on a 2-in. flat- 
iron support, limits the travel of the 
piston. A 23-in. round rod hangs 
from the other end of the lever, be- 
ing maintained vertical by a guide, 
made of 14x#-in. flat steel, bolted to 
the uprights at a suitable height. 

To provide a table for the motor 
housing to rest upon while the bear- 
ing is being pushed in or out, two 
8-in. I-section pieces 2 ft. long are 
placed from one foundation channel 
to the other, being spaced sufficiently 
to allow a bearing to drop down be- 
tween them. 

With 75 lb. per square inch pres- 
sure in the air line, the press will 
produce a force of about 5 tons, 
which is ample for the present pur- 
pose, as well as for broaching bear- 
ings, to which it is well adapted. 


Pinions Boiled in Hartford 


T THE Hartford shops of the 
Connecticut Company a gas fed 
pot is used for boiling pinions be- 
fore they are put on the armature 
shafts. The pot is close to the as- 
sembling track, and the heat of the 
pinions, when they are removed from 
the boiling pot, enables them to slip 
easily over the armature shaft. 


New Portable Welding Set ) 


This Is the Only Part of a Car-Axle Journal 
that Can Be Welded with Impunity 


Restoring the Check-Plate 
Groove on Axle Journals 


HILE it is generally consid- 

ered unwise to do any welding 
for the purpose of building up worn 
axle journals or the abutting shoul- 
ders, some railways find it profitable 
and perfectly safe to fill in a worn 
check-plate groove on old-type axles, 
to permit recutting, with the aid of 
the electric welder. 

An axle end built up in this way 
in the welding department of the 
Indianapolis Street Railway is illus- 
trated. The Westinghouse welding 
set used is shown in the upper half- 
tone. 


Welding Lugs on Gear Cases 


HE accompanying ' illustration 
shows some special gear-case 
lugs which have been designed and 
constructed in the Easton shops of 
the Lehigh Valley Transit Company. 
The lugs are of cast steel and are 


Gear Case with Welded Lug 
arranged for welding to the sheet-: 


iron gear cases. When repairs are: 
made the gear cases are welded 
throughout and the lugs are welded 
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in place. A V-shaped recess is pro- 
vided around the edge next to the 
gear case so that metal can be de- 
posited by the electric arc. 


Twin Babbitt Pots in 
Westchester Shop 


HE installation of a pair of twin 

babbitt pots has recently been 
completed by the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railway at its 
Union Port Road shop. The pots are 
14x18x12 in. deep and. are placed 
about 6% in. apart. Special gas 
burners, designed by J. T. Hamilton, 


These Recently Installed Babbitt Pots Are 
Heated by, Special Gas Burners 


master mechanic, are used to heat 
them. The lower part is housed in 
a fireproof compartment with a metal 
door for access to the burners. 
The upper part is entirely surrounded 
by a galvanized iron hood with a 
large opening located in the front to 
give access to the babbitt pots. In 
the back, two holes, one of which 
appears in the illustration, have been 
made, through which the light of a 
near-by window enters and _ illumi- 
nates the working area. At the top, 
the hood tapers to connect with a flue 
discharging the gases outside. 

The pot on the left-hand side is 
used for preheating the material to 
be babbitted. Whatever old metal, 
dirt or grease is on the bearing is 
melted off during the preheating 
process. The piece is removed, 
cleaned, thoroughly tinned, and then 
babbitted in the right-hand pot, 
where only pure babbitt metal is 
present. By this means, the quality 
of the babbitt metal applied to the 
bearings is much improved. None of 


- face. 


the impurities on the worn piece are 
incorporated into the finished prod- 
uct. Another advantage of the new 
installation lies in the fact that the 
babbitt pots are larger than the one 
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previously used in this shop and will, 
therefore, accommodate pieces which 
formerly could not be immersed in 
the pot, but had to be treated in 
other ways. 


New Equipment Available 


Low-Pressure Air Brush Saves Paint 


A Better Finish to the Job, Diminution of Fumes and a Smaller Power 
Consumption Are Other Advantages Claimed for This Apparatus 


ROPER laying out and flowing 

of either varnish or paint requires 
the natural evaporation of the solvent 
after the coating has been applied. 
High-pressure spray-painting appa- 
ratus is said to cause the evaporation 
of much of the solvent in the paint 
before the material reaches the sur- 
The fundamental principle in 
air brush painting therefore is the 
use of the lowest possible pressure 
consistent with speed and perfect 
atomization of the material, accord- 
ing to the Eclipse Air Brush Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., manufacturers 
of a new low-pressure air brush. 
This apparatus operates at a pressure 
varying from 25 to 35 lb. per square 
inch in contrast to the ordinary outfit 
which requires from 60 to 100 lb. 

In an attempt to avoid undue evap- 
oration when using a high-pressure 
air brush, the paint is often piled 
on in a more or less dry condition, 
producing a stippled finish. An 
excessive amount of material may 
thus be used. On the other hand, at 


the low pressure it is claimed that the 
normal amount of solvent is left in 
the material, so that the varnish, 
shellac or paint flows out naturally. 

Besides the saving in material, 
which, it is said, quickly pays for the 
initial cost of the low-pressure air 
brush, there are several other advan- 
tages claimed for it. Better working 
conditions obtain because of the 
diminution of fumes. A better finish 
results because the physical proper- 
ties of the material are not changed 
during the application. Saving in 
labor is also effected because the even 
surface obtained by a low-pressure 
application requires less rubbing 
down. The power consumption is 
about 50 per cent less than with a 
high-pressure air brush, it is claimed, 
because the Eclipse requires only 
half as much volume and pressure. 
No special preparation of the paint 
for spraying is necessary, as it can 
be used through the machine at the 
same consistency as when applied 
with a hand brush. 


This Low-Pressure Air Brush Can Be Used to Apply Insulating Varnish 
to Armature Coils After Assembling 
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Interurban Wages Adjusted 


Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Settles Wage Scale in Conference 
with Its Men 


Trainmen on the interurban and city 
lines of the Indiana, Columbus & East- 
ern Traction Company receive wage in- 
creases of from 5 to 6 cents an hour 
under the terms of a new wage agree- 
ment signed by officials of the company 
and representatives of the employees 
in Springfield, Ohio, on Aug. 18. The 
new scale is effective for a period of 
one year. It is retroactive to Aug. 16. 
The new scale in cents per hour is as 
follows: 


INTERURBAN CONDUCTORS AND MOTORMEN 


PIGSE EEE AVOMCNS ss Se.cc% ose eee 41 cents 

INERT RINE SIMONE 72.6 os cots oie ere « 49 cents 

PRPECH SALE By iOAT sins) stofaiiers: aie a 0 -dvereieve » 52 cents 
INTERURBAN BRAKEMEN 

PSM tURS AT RratE esl a aiszs (oie efs (wats oa ve n'e'e, vi 40 cents 


City LINES 
(Bellefontaine, Ohio) 


Hirst HALES MOMtHS . vac ese ews wing cents 
Wext Rime “months. ... 22... eee 44 cents 
PRBUCYT DE SSTOEVO AT. a siete a ovale yo sy'n <set is sie 49 cents 


The contract also contains a clause 
providing for 3 cents an hour additional 
to the regular scale for the operation of 
one-man cars should the company decide 
to operate this type of car at any time. 
A similar clause has been contained in 
the contracts for the past three years. 


Five CENTS AN Hour MORE 


The new scale provides increases of 


5 cents an hour for both interurban and 
city conductors and motormen, and 6 
cents for brakemen. The agreement is 
subject to the approval of Federal Judge 
John M. Killits as the company is in 
receivership, but the approval of the 
court is expected to be forthcoming. 

The trainmen submitted a proposal to 
the company on Aug. 1, asking an in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour. A confer- 
ence was held in Springfield on Aug. 9, 
at which time the company’s financial 
status was explained to the employees. 
Representatives of the men then agreed 
to ask the employees to reconsider their 
demand. This was done, and as a result 
the employees modified their demand to 
5 cents an hour. 

In discussing the modification by the 
men, John S. Bleecker, general man- 
ager, said: 


It is an encouraging sign that the men 
were willing to recognize our problems. 
They knew after we laid the cards on the 
table just about how much we could pay 
them in increased wages and still provide 
for our budget of repairs and extensions. 
without which we cannot give the improved 
service to attract more patronage and keep 
the lines in operation. It is an encourag- 
ing sign that the whole I., C. & HE. family 
is imbued with the spirit to give better 
service to the public and to exert every 
ie to increase and improve our facil- 

ies. 

The company is now in receivership. and 
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needs a great deal of money to build up the 
property. We are doing the best we can 
to get back patronage by providing better 
facilities. 

Our budget of improvements, repairs and 
extensions for 1923 totals $111,000. We 
estimated we will have this amount for this 
purpose, and judging from actual earnings 
so far this year we will come close to that 
figure. : 

Of that amount, about $45,000, or nearly 
one-half, is estimated to be necessary for 
franchise requirements, such as rebuilding 
tracks’ and paving streets in the cities and 
towns through which the lines _ pass. 
Another $42,000 is necessary for extensions, 
improvements and modifications of the sys- 
tem. These include a new power line at 
Bellefontaine, improvements to the _ tele- 
phone system to facilitate car dispatching, 
purchase of gasoline power cars for the 
section workmen and the cash payment for 
six new lightweight cars for use on the 
Dayton-Union City division. 

This leaves about $25,000 of the esti- 
mated $111,000 which can be diverted to 
make up the increase for the trainmen. The 
increase totals about this amount in a year. 


OTHER NEGOTIATIONS UNDER WAY 


The wage agreement between the 
Columbus, Newark & Zanesville Trac- 
tion Company also expired on Aug. 16, 
but negotiations for a new scale have 
not been completed. The C., N. & Z. 
trainmen also asked for a 10-cent in- 
crease, but a counter proposal was sub- 
mitted by the company, the terms of 
which have not been made public. Mr. 
Bleecker expects an early settlement 
on the latter line. The C., N. & Z. line 
is not in receivership. Negotiations 
between it and the employees are con- 
ducted separately from those of the 
TG es 


Strike Reprisal Threatened 
at Fairmont 


Possibility of a strike exists affecting 
all the employees of the Monongahela- 
West Penn Public Service Company 
operating at Fairmont and Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and Marietta, Ohio. This 
is indicated in an announcement made 
by C. R. Boyles, chairman of the strike 
committee of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, that a 
sympathetic strike against the company 
is impending. 

As matters stood a few days ago more 
than 150 members of the union have 
been on a strike since June 30, the com- 
pany not having negotiated a new wage 
scale with certain classes of workers 
in the union. The strike, however, has 
not applied to trainmen, being confined 
to groundmen, linemen and other elec- 
trical workers. The utility company 
has shown a willingness to increase 
the scale of pay to the electrical work- 
ers to some extent, but not to as great 
an extent as demanded by the strikers. 

The trainmen employed by the com- 
pany and the company itself are on 
amicable terms and employer and em- 
ployee are working together for the 
improvement of public service. 


Raise for Municipal Men 


Board Considering Wages for Detroit 
Employees Awards Men a 10 per 
Cent Advance 


Department of Street Railway em- 
ployees in Detroit have been granted 
an increase in pay averaging 10 per 
cent’ by the board of arbitration. The 
award was announced on Aug. 18. The 
men were allowed approximately half 
the increase they had demanded. The 
increases named range from 5% cents 
to 7% cents an hour, effective for six 
months from June 1 to Nov. 1. The 
decision of the board was signed by all 
three arbitrators. 

The total of the increase in wages 
under the award will, it is estimated, 
amount to $300,000 for the six months. 
W. D. Mahon, international president 
of the Amalgamated, recommended that 
the men accept the terms. 

Under the new agreement the men 
will receive 62 cents an hour for the 
first six months; 66 cents an hour for 
the next six months; and after one 
year’s service, 70 cents an hour. One- 
man car operators will receive 5 cents 
an hour more than regular platform 
men. Overtime will be paid for at 75 
cents per hour as before. For Sunday 
and holiday work the men will be paid 
95 cents an hour for time in excess of 
eight hours, and for owl car work 80 
cents an hour. One-man owl car oper- 
ators will get 85 cents an hour. 


SCALE FIXED FoR SIx MONTHS 


The city can take action to have the 
wage scale changed at the end of six 
months or the schedule can be allowed 
to stand for a longer period if it is 
thought desirable to do so. In fixing 
the period at six months the arbitrators 
had in mind statements made before the 
board to the effect that officials of the 
railway department had had under dis- 
cussion the submission to. the voters of 
an amendment to the city charter which 
would relieve the department of taxes 
and paving between the tracks. The 
amendment can be submitted to the 
voters at the fall election, according to 
Judge Dingeman, chairman of the 
board of arbitration in the wage dis- 
pute. 

In commenting on the men’s request 
that the question of schedule runs be 
more definitely defined, the arbitrators 
stated that the commission is substan- 
tially complying with recent promises 
to arrange schedules so that as many 
runs as possible can be completed in 
the eleven hours. This policy is ex- 
pected to be continued. 

Employees of the railway have con- 
tested the opinion that they are not 
city workers. They claim that as city 
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employees they are not liable for the 
payment of the income tax. It is the 
opinion of the internal revenue office 
that under the terms of the deal by 
which the city took over the Detroit 
United Railway, the men could not 
in reality be classed as city employees. 

William B. Mayo, general manager 
of the railway, stated before the arbi- 
trators that if the men had waited a 
little longer before presenting their de- 
mands and following up the demands to 
the point of arbitration, the department 
could have handled the matter much 
better and the men would have been en- 
tirely satisfied. 

An increase in fares was announced 
on Aug. 21 intended to produce suffi- 
cient revenue to enable the city to meet 
the wage award. This development is 
referred to elsewhere in this issue. 


Initiative Election at Birmingham 
on Aug. 28 


Preparations are being. rushed for the 
initiative election on the jitney men’s 
ordinance offered as a substitute for 
the city jitney regulations, which prac- 
tically put jitneys off the streets of 
Birmingham, Ala. The election is called 
for Aug. 28, the final check of the elec- 
tion petition showing the signatures of 
slightly more than the required 1,500 
qualified voters necessary to call the 
election. 

Jitney men are making a personal 
canvass, largely confined to passengers 
in their cars. The City Commission has 
appealed to civic organizations to make 
a campaign in favor of the settlement 
effected with the Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Company and against 
the jitney men’s ordinance. Plans have 
been made for a short speaking cam- 
paign in favor of the city’s ordinance, 
if it is found necessary. 


Commissioner Urges Miami to 
Take Over Railway 


The city of Miami, Fla., may take 
over the operation of its railway lines 
in the near future. This has been re- 
vealed in a statement by C. D. Leffler, 
City Commissioner. According to Mr. 
Leffler, the city commission has received 
no official communication from the 
Fisher interests, operating the Miami 
Beach Electric Company, but some of 
the commissioners have spoken inform- 
ally with representatives of the Fisher 
interests. Mr. Leffler said: 


Personally, I hope that some arrange- 
ments can be made for the Fisher inter- 
ests to continue the operation of the lines 
until more mileage is secured. It would 
be ridiculous for two 5-mile car lines with 
connecting tracks to operate under two 
different organizations, two sets of mechan- 
ics and other duplications which would be 
necessary should the city take over the 
local lines. 

The city has only 53 miles of tracks and 
I should like to see the Fisher interests 
continue to operate the lines until we have 
at least 12 miles of tracks. When the 
City Commissioners receive some formal 
communication from the Fisher interests, 
the commission will take action on the 
matter. 

The Fisher interests do not say they 
have lost money in the operation of the 
lines, but say that when the damage suits 
are taken into consideration they have lost 
money. 
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Making Money for 


Merchants 


Jealous of the Real Estate Values Built 
Up by Railway, Davenport Mer- 
chants Kill Rerouting Scheme 


An offer on the part of the Tri-City 
Railway, Davenport, Iowa, to reroute 
its lines at a cost of $400,000 and to 
increase the service 34 per cent during 
the peak hours has been turned down 
by the City Council following several 
months’ consideration. The rerouting 
plan would have necessitated the re- 
moval of some forty-four blocks of 
track and the laying of several new 
passing tracks and of some six blocks 
of new connecting lines. 

It would have resulted in operation 
economies which would have justified 
the expense of starting the system, ac- 
cording to R. J. Smith, manager of the 
lines. At present there are many paral- 
lel lines, the service on some lines is 
delayed at grade crossings and one 
loop in northwest Davenport makes the 
entire system unwieldy. i 

The company offered to provide bus 
service in the outskirts to replace the 
ends of some of the existing lines in- 
tended to be cut off if the rerouting 
plans were put into effect. These bus 
lines would have served the residents 
of a rapidly developing section which 

now largely without street car trans- 
portation. 

Opposition to the proposal developed 
from the business interests on Brady 
Street, the main north and south street 
of the city, the greater part of it double 
tracked. The rerouting plan would 
have sent the Vander Veer Park cars, 
which serve the outlying Brady Street 
section, over Harrison Street, two 
blocks to the west. 

The Brady Street merchants, includ- 
ing the city’s largest department store 
and two banks, one of which has just 
announced a $1,000,000 loop office build- 
ing, contended that the change would 
upset real estate values created in that 
section by a railway line which had 
remained unchanged since it was built. 
These merchants also contended that 
their business would be carried else- 
where by the new routing system. 

The extensive program of new paving 
which the city had planned was brought 
into the discussion as it was the desire 
to complete this paving as soon as pos- 
sible and all parties were desirous of 
settling the rerouting in order that the 
contractors might proceed with their 
paving work. 

The railway offered to pay without 
protest the paving tax apportionment 
on streets where it would take up and 
abandon trackage under the proposed 
plan. It was realized by all that this 
new paving would seal the fate of any 
future street car line changes for many 
years to come as the expense of tearing 
up brick or concrete or asphalt once 
it had been laid would be prohibitive. 

In the plan better service on prac- 
tically every line in the city was speci- 
fied, the proposal calling for a car every 
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five minutes during the rush hours on 
some main lines and more cars at more 
frequent intervals on other lines. 

The plan was considered at citizens’ 
meetings, at civic club gatherings, at 
open meetings of the City Council and 
at conferences between business men 
and the company officials and between 
Aldermen and the company officials. 
While the Council seemed to be prac- 
tically won over to the proposal the 
business interests could not be con- 
vinced and it is regarded as largely due 
to this attitude that when the plan came 
up for final decision before the City 
Council it was lost by a vote of four 
to two. 


Bust of Colonel Strickland to Be 
Erected in Dallas 


In honor of the late Col. J. F. Strick- 
land of Dallas, Tex., who was presi- 
dent of four of the public utility com- 
panies having headquarters in the In- 
terurban Building, Dallas, a bronze 
bust will be erected to his memory in 
the waiting room of the Interurban 
Building. Subscriptions are being 
taken among the more than 3,000 em- 
ployees in the building, and it is in- 
tended that the entire cost shall be 
borne by the employees, with whom Mr. 
Strickland was especially popular. At 
the time of his death Colonel Strick- 
land was president of the Texas Elec- 
tric Railway, Texas Power & Light 
Company, Dallas Power & Light Com- 
pany and the Dallas Railway. It is due 
largely to his foresight and energy 
that Texas now ranks high among the 
states in the development of the elec- 
trical industry. 


Lima Strike Broken — Company 
and Men Use Buses 


For the first few days of the strike 
of the forty-three trainmen of the 
Lima City Street Railway, Lima, Ohio, 
the company ran buses on the streets 
to handle traffic. It charged the regu- 
lar rate of fare of 7 cents cash or four 
tickets for a quarter. Now, however, 
the company is actually operating 
twelve cars a day with men employed 
to replace the strikers. The company 
operates only eighteen cars during the 
normal hours of the day so the strike 
is apparently broken and the company 
feels it unnecessary to continue to 
operate buses. 

The strikers also resorted to the use 
of the bus. Their idea of course was 
to take business away from the com- 
pany. Not having any permission from 
the City Council to run buses the 
former railway men could not charge 
any fares, but were forced to depend 
upon donations from the public to meet 
their costs. 

The men at Lima went out on strike 
at midnight on Aug. 11 to obtain recog- 
nition of the union and an increase in 
pay of 10 cents an hour. 

The company refused to sign any 
agreement with the union. Conse- 
quently the men quit and there has 
been no wage discussion. 
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New Jersey Railway Suggests Settlement Plan 


' 
Adjustment of Wage, Valuation, Fare, Jitney and Other Questions All Included in Offer 
of Service Resumption—Commission Regards Proposal as Offering Basis 
of Negotiations—Hearing Called for Aug. 28 


PLAN of settlement of the trans- 

portation crisis in New Jersey 
was offered by the Public Service Rail- 
way on Aug, 21. This was in accord- 
ance with the promise made to the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
by E. W. Wakelee, vice-president of 
the company, at the public hearing be- 
for the board on Aug. 14. In present- 
ing the plan the company says that “it 
is possible to settle this whole problem 
and it should be done once for all.” 
In conclusion it says that it is prepared 
to resume service temporarily at the 
rate of fare in effect when the strike 
was called, at the new wage scale, upon 
certain assurances from the commis- 
sion and the representatives of the more 
prominent municipalities. The proposal 
was signed by President Thomas N. 
McCarter. The plan provides among 
other things for: 


A basic pay of 60 cents an hour, or a 
20 per cent increase. The men were de- 
manding 65 cents an hour, or a 30 per cent 
increase, 

A 7-cent straight fare and a 1-cent trans- 
fer fee, to replace an 8-cent cash fare and 
a l1-cent transfer fee. 

The purchase by the company of all the 
bus lines in competition with the surface 
cars on streets where tracks are laid, on 
July 31, the day before the strike was called. 

The rerouting of bus lines whese owners 
will not sell. 

A valuation of $110,000,000 for the prop- 
erty. 

It is set out that the plan will involve 
the expenditure of several million 
dollars, financing of which has been 
provided for, conditioned upon the ap- 
proval of the whole plan by the 
commissioners, 

The preamble and the plan follow in 
full: 


Puplte siervice Railway 
Company 
Plan of Settlement of Transportation 
Crisis Offered by Public Service 
Railway Company 


“Newark, N. J., Aug. 21, 1923. 


“Public Service Railway Company, 
mindful of the burdens that have been 
heaped upon it during the past five 
years, reaffirms its determination that 
it cannot contract to pay out large 
sums of money for wages in excess of 
its revenues available for that pur- 
pose, but conscious of its obligations to 
the people of New Jersey, and desirous 
of meeting the local transportation 
needs of that portion of the state served 
by it, offers the following comprehen- 
sive plan, as an entirety, for the settle- 
ment of the very serious problem that 
now confronts the state. If it were 
otherwise practicable, nothing would be 

gained by a resumption of operation 
upon a basis of destructive and 
uneconomic competition such as has lat- 
terly existed. It would only result in a 
repetition of the present unfortunate 


situation at a later date. In no large 
community in the United States does 
any such condition exist as has been 
the case in New Jersey. It has been 
ascertained by hard experience the 
country over that cars and buses cannot 
economically exist in direct competition 
with each other upon the same streets, 
and wherever the issue has arisen the 
necessity for railway transportation 
has manifested itself. It is possible to 
settle this whole problem and it should 
be done now once for all. 


PLAN 


“1. Although the railway company 
has never had a desire to embark 
largely in bus transportation, neverthe- 
less a situation has developed that must 
be met in a broad way, if local trans- 
portation is to survive, therefore the 
railway company, acting through an 
allied corporation, will purchase at 
their present fair physical value all 
buses operating competitively on July 
31, 1923 (the day before the commence- 
ment of the strike) on the streets where 
railway company’s tracks are laid 
whose owners are willing to sell. This 
present value to be agreed upon, if 
possible, between the company and the 
respective owners of the buses. If un- 
able to agree, value shall be fixed by 
an independent appraisal. This will in- 
volve a capital investment of several 
million dollars, the financing of which, 
after much negotiation, has been pro- 
vided for, conditioned upon the adoption 
of the plan as a whole. 

“2.. Thereafter the companies will 
operate cars and buses in co-ordination 
to the extent found necessary to accom- 
modate the traffic and under the super- 
vision of the municipal authorities and 
of the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners. This will end the wasteful 
and uneconomic competition that has 
hitherto existed. As opportunity offers, 
buses operated will be modernized and 
standardized. Transfers will be in- 
stituted between buses and cars in the 
manner heretofore existing on the lines 
of the railway system. While ample 
service will thus be provided, at the 
same time much unnecessary traffic 
congestion will be removed from the 
highways. This, it may be said, will 
create a monopoly. This would only be 
so, as to streets where railway tracks 
are laid. Such service is a natural 
monopoly, like the telephone, water, gas 
and electricity. That such is the fact 
is the reason for state supervision and 
control. The ignoring of this economic 
principle is the chief cause of the 
present crisis. 

“3. The licenses of all bus owners 
who sell to the company, and of those 
having temporary permits, shall be re- 
scinded and canceled, and the licenses 


of bus owners who do not desire to sell 
shall either be rescinded or the buses 
shall be rerouted on streets where there 
are no street railway track. The power 
of the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners as contained in the public 
utility act as amended by the so-called 
Elliot act of 1921 is ample to accom- 
plish the result within a very reason- 
able time, if the board will exercise 
it. The municipalities and the board, 
acting together, can accomplish the 
result whenever they see fit. That it 
is the duty of the board to thus act is 
made clear by the opinion of Judge 
Katzenbach in the recent case in 
the New Jersey Supreme Court of 
Arthur A. Hunter vs. Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, where the Jus- 
tice in his opinion speaks as follows: 

“While temporarily the public might have 
greater facilities of transportation in Wood- 
bury and from Woodbury to Camden by 
permitting the prosecutor to compete with 
the railway company, in the end such com- 
petition is not for the public convenience 
and interest as it either results in less ef- 
ficient service by the railway company or 
abandonment of its service because the 
operation of the line will not pay operating 
expenses and a fair return on the capital 
invested. The state assumes to regulate 
the rates for transportation and the char- 
acter of the service rendered. Morally and 
legally it should protect the business of the 
established utility from impairment and en- 
croachment. To do otherwise would soon 
create a situation where the public would 
be without transportation service. No 
capital could be obtained for an enterprise 
where no security was afforded the investor. 
Without capita] there would be no trans- 
portation facilities which in this age are 
indispensable to the transaction of business 
and the enjoyment of life.” 

“Two cases in the state of Illinois 
have recently enunciated the same doc- 
trine. They are Joseph K. Choate, 
receiver, and others versus the Illinois 
Commerce Commission and the West 
Suburban Transportation Company vs. 
the Chicago & West Towns Railway. 

“A, No competitive bus licenses shall 
be issued hereafter for operation on 
streets where railway company’s tracks 
exist. 

“5. The companies will promulgate a 
new wage scale with a basic maximum 
of 60 cents per hour, this being the last 
figure which the men agreed to accept, 
and is 10 cents per hour, or 20 per cent 
in excess of the present schedule. This 
involves, of course, 5 cents per hour 
extra for one-man operated car or bus. 
So far as the labor situation will per- 
mit, no one will be required to work 
more than six days in any week. Other 
working conditions can be left to the 
management and the employees to ad- 
just satisfactorily. 

“6. Both sides shall agree that the 
report of former Judge Thomas G. 
Haight, the Master in the pending rate 
case, fixing the value of the property 
of the railway company devoted to the 
public use, as of the date specified in 
his report, at $110,000,000 as therein 
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set forth, be confirmed by decree. This 
valuation was arrived at by the Master 
appointed by the Federal court after 
considering the whole subject, with the 
aid of counsel for both parties, for one 
year and one-half. It is some million 
dollars less than the valuat-on fixed by 
a firm of independent engineers em- 
ployed by the state of New Jersey, at 
a cost of approximately one hundred 
thousand dollars, after nearly one 
year’s study of the problem. It is in 
excess of the amount fixed as the value 
in the summer of 1921 by the then 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners, 
which, under the law, was obliged to 
find a value after a few week’s con- 
sideration. Necessarily such considera- 
tion did not admit of so complete an 
investigation as was made either by the 
state engineers or by the Master of the 
Federal court. It is essential to adjust 
this matter at this time because while 
the Federal suit remains undetermined, 
the injunction stands and the change in 
fare referred to in the next paragraph 
cannot be made. 

“7. S'multaneously with the effectu- 
ation of the plan, the companies shall 
put into effect both on cars and buses 
a fare of 7 cents, with 1 cent for trans- 
fer. This fare is lower by 1 cent for 
transfer charge than that fixed by the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
as a just and reasonable fare in 1921 
upon the low valuation found by the 
board and with a lower wage in effect 
than that contemplated in this plan. 
This fare will stand comparison with 
any company operating under at all 
similar conditions and is less than the 
average of present street railway fares 
in the country. It may be decreased as 
and when the cost of service, including 
a fair return upon the value of the 
property devoted to the public use will 
admit. Such a reduction could be accel- 
erated by support of the plan by the 
public, by the employees, by the removal 
of unjust paving obligations now en- 
forced upon the railway company and 
by the reduction of present burdensome 
taxes. 

“8. The companies will give employ- 
ment, either on cars or buses, to all 
bus drivers who are qualified and can 
pass the railway company’s usual tests 
of employment. 

“9, After the plan has become effec- 
tive, the company will take up with the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
the revamping of its financial structure 
so as to provide for future financing 
and to place the company upon a sound 
financial basis. 

“10. Service can be resumed, tempor- 
arily at the rate of fare in effect when 
the strike was called, at the new wage 
scale, upon the railway company re- 
ceiving definite assurances from the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
and from the representatives of the 
more prominent municipalities that the 
plan is acceptable and that they will 
co-operate with the railway company in 
carrying it into prompt execution. It is 
imposs:ble for the railway company to 
resume service at the rate of wages de- 
manded by the men and under the con- 
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ditions in other respects that prevailed 
.prior to the first of August. 

“Public Service Railway Company 
submits this plan to the deliberate and 
intelligent consideration of the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners of the 
state of New Jersey, the authorities of 
the interested municipalities and of all 
fair-minded people. 

“PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY COMPANY 
By THomas N. McCarter, PRES.” 

A veritable flood of comment followed 
the making public of the company’s 
statement. It was given out to the press 
early in the morning for use in the eve- 
ning papers, nearly all of which appear 
on the streets before noon. It was also 
published by the company in full as a 
page paid ad in the New Jersey papers 
and appeared as an advertisement in 
the New York evening newspapers of 
Aug. 21 and morning papers there of 
Aug. 22. 

The Public Service Commission de- 
layed its reply to the company’s offer 
until the evening of Aug. 22. It then 
gave out a statement for use in the 
papers of Aug. 23. While some of the 
features of the plan do not appeal to 
the board as practical, the board re- 
gards the proposal as offering a basis 
for discussion and conference. It 
accepts it-as an effort on the part of 
the company to end the present situa- 
tion. While it takes exception to some 
details of the plan, the board believes 
that it should be given fair considera- 
tion by all whose co-operation would 
be required to make it effective in whole 
or in part. It has therefore called a 
hearing for Aug. 28 to afford the com- 
pany, municipalities and others affected 
an opportunity to discuss the plan or 
any other plan which may be submitted 
for consideration. 

The board said: 

“The suggestions submitted are in 
the main the following: the elimination 
of bus competition and the method by 
which this result is to be attained; 
wages; valuation; fare, and, lastly, re- 
sumption of service. 

“The last suggestion should be ad- 
verted to first. The assumption by the 
company of the right to suspend serv- 
ice until this board and ‘representatives 
of the more prominent municipalities’ 
give definite assurances to co-operate 
with the company in establishing its 
new rate of fare, in eliminating com- 
petition of buses by purchase or other- 
wise, in removing paving obligations 
and burdensome taxes is unwarranted 
and a menace to public welfare. It 
amounts to a strike on the part of the 
company. A strike against all the 
public. 

“If the company’s right to do this is 
conceded it will apply not only to trol- 
leys but to all other utilities, including 
water, gas and electric companies. They 
would have the right to make demands 
and suspend service until their demands 
are complied with. The result would be 
disastrous and jeopardize the health 
and safety of the public. The company 
claims that it is financially unable to 
operate. If this be true, the law pro- 
vides a method of procedure under 
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which the company’s system may be 
operated and its rights preserved. 

“Even if the plan is favorably re- 
ceived, it will take some time before 
the variant interests can be brought 
into accord, during which time the pub- 
lic should not suffer the loss and in- 
convenience which the suspension of 
service entails. 

“The details of the plan other than 
that relating to the resumption of 
service will be dealt with in the order 
in which they are submitted. 

“1 and 2 relate to the purchase and 
control of competitive buses by the 
trolley company. This can only be 
accomplished by an agreement, in the 
first instance by the company with the 
municipalities and the bus owners, and 
the board will call a hearing to 
ascertain their views. : 

“3. The company proposes that all 
licenses of bus owners who do not de- 
sire to sell their buses to the company 
shall be rescinded or the buses rerouted. 
It states that the power of the Board 
Public Utility Commissioners is ample 
to accomplish this result. This is a mis- 
statement of the law. The decision 
quoted by the company does not apply. 
Under the Elliott Act of 1921 referred 
to by the company the board has no 
jurisdiction or control over buses now 
operated by anyone who obtained a 
license prior to March 15, 1921. The 
board has jurisdiction over about 275 
buses only, out of some 1,700 now in 
operation. 

“4. The company proposes that no 
competitive bus licenses shall be issued 
hereafter for operation on _ streets 
where the railway company’s tracks 
exist. Licenses are not issued by the 
Public Utility Commission. They are 
issued by municipalities, Licenses is- 
sued subsequent to March 15, 1921, 
except renewals, to be valid, must be 
approved by the board if the bus is to 
be operated on the same street as the 
railway. The board has not approved 
any licenses for buses except upon proof 
of public convenience and necessity. The 
board has imposed restrictions, when 
licenses have been approved by it, to 
protect the street railways from unfair 
competition. This policy will be 
continued. 

“5. The board has no jurisdiction 
concerning the promulgation by the 
company of a new wage scale. 

“6. The company proposes that the 
board shall agree that the value of its 
property shall be that fixed by the 
master in the rate case now before the 
United States District Court. The 
board after exhaustive hearings and in 
accordance with an act of the Legis- 
lature, so directing fixed what it be- 
lieved to be the fair value of the com- 
pany’s property. It would not be lawful 


‘for the board to fix another and dif- 


ferent valuation by agreement with the 
company. 

“7, The company proposes that a 
fare of 7 cents with 1 cent for a 
transfer shall be put into effect both 
on cars and buses. Upon many of the 
buses now in operation the fare is 5 
cents. The fare of the Public Service _ 
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Railway now being charged is 8 cents 
plus 1 cent for a transfer. While the 
company’s proposition would decrease 
the fares to those using the street cars, 
it would increase materially the fares 
to those using the buses. It is the 
board’s duty to fix just and reasonable 
rates of fare with due regard to all con- 
ditions. The board cannot relieve itself 
of this duty and if the company is to 
have the benefit of the increased fare 
and additional patronage of the bus 
operation and is to be relieved of pavy- 
ing obligations and allowed a reduction 
of taxes a further investigation would 
be necessary to determine whether the 
fare proposed is a reasonable one. 

“8, The company proposes that all 
bus drivers who are qualified shall be 
given employment either on cars or 
buses. This is a detail of management 
not within the authority of the board 
to control. 

“9. The company states that after 
the plan has become effective it will 
take up with the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners the revamping 
of its financial structure so as to pro- 
vide for future financing and to place 
the company upon a sound financial 
basis. The board, within the limits of 
its authority and with due regard to 
’ the public interest, would co-operate in 
such plan of financing as would enable 
the company efficiently to perform its 
public duties. 

“10. The company states that service 
can be resumed temporarily upon the 
receipt by it of definite assurances from 
the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners and from the representatives 
of the more prominent municipalities 
that its plan is acceptable and that they 
will co-operate with the company in 
carrying it into prompt execution. As 
above indicated, such a suggestion is 
untenable. The board can neither 
waive the law, delegate its authority 
nor foreclose itself from acting in ac- 
cordance with the authority vested in 
it by the Legislature.” 

Meanwhile announcement was made 
of a conference on the morning of Aug. 
22 between representatives of the com- 
pany and the joint conference board of 
the strikers. At the conclusion of this 
conference Mr. McCarter is reported to 
have said: 

“We have discussed in a general way 
the details together and I am happy to 
say the men approve it.” 


Mr. Busby’s Farm Turns Out 
to Be a Mine 


Thirty years after the ore from the 
famed Iron Mountain of Missouri was 
believed to have been exhausted, ore 
from the mountain is again being re- 
duced to pig iron in St. Louis. To 
Leonard A. Busby, president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, is due credit for 
the return of this famed iron mine as 
‘a factor in the pig iron industry of the 
Middle West. 

In 1890 mining experts contended that 
the ore deposits of Iron Mountain had 
peen exhausted. Finally Mr. Busby 
bought the land for use as a stock farm. 


Quite recently Major William T. May, 
a mining engineer, asked permission of 
Mr. Busby to examine his property. 
He concluded that the experts were 
wrong who had ventured the opinion 
that Iron Mountain ore deposits had 
been exhausted. He showed the results 
of his work to Mr. Busby in Chicago, 
and convinced him that the property 
could be used again for mining. Revised 
estimates of the value of Mr. Busby’s 
property place it at $10,000,000. 


Wages in Covington Correspond 
to Those in Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Railway has signed a new wage agree- 
ment with its employees on the same 
basis of the award of the arbitrators in 
the wage dispute of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company. The new agreement 
expires on June 30, 1924, and is retro- 
active to Aug. 5. Platform men are to 
receive an increase of 5 cents an hour, 
from 48 to 58 cents. Curve cleaners are 
to get 40 cents an hour, an increase of 
8 cents. Crane men are to receive 65 
eents, an increase of 15 cents an hour 
over present pay. 

Substitutes are to receive a minimum 
wage of $90 amonth. The former mini- 
mum was $75. This is equivalent to 
five and one-half hours pay a day. Reg- 
ular men are to be required to run only 
ten “extras” a month instead of fifteen 
“extras” as before, except in case of 
emergency. The regular runs are fixed 
at nine and one-half hours a day. 


Hearing! on Spartanburg Abandon- 
ment Will Go Over 


Attorneys for the South Carolina Gas 
& Hlectric Company, Spartanburg, have 
secured from the Supreme Court an 
extension of ten days in which to 
answer the application for a writ of 
mandamus asked for by attorneys for 
the city to compel the company to re- 


BUILT BY THE RALMAY Co, 
i BETTER THE CAR SERVICE 
OCHESTER. 


store electric railway service. Attorneys 
for the city will have ten days in which 
to file an answer to the answer of the 
attorneys for the company, so the argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court cannot 
be had on Aug. 28, the date originally 
fixed. The date for the argument will 
be fixed by the court, but it is under- 
stood that it will not be delayed any 
longer than is found to be absolutely 
necessary. 

As indicated in a review of the situa- 
tion in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
for Aug. 11, page 229, the petition of the 
city to the court for the writ of man- 
damus claimed that the Railroad Com- 
mission did not have the power to issue 
the order of June 22, which authorized 
the abandonment of service in Spartan- 
burg on July 21. 


Sign Informs Public of 
Improvement Expenses 


The New York State Railways is 
explaining to the public in Rochester, 
N. Y., the cost of relaying tracks in 
North Street. To convey its message 
the company has erected a sign, which 
is an innovation in the educational cam- 
paign of the railway. 

It is expected by the railway company 
that this plan of informing the public 
will be duplicated in other future im- 
provements. James F. Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the New York State Railways, 
maintains that the general public is not 
cognizant of the tremendous expense 
entailed in the financing of the system 
and the sign is part of a campaign to 
counteract agitation for reduced fares, 
for which Mr. Hamilton holds there is 
no justification in view of present oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 

The sign contains the salient facts 
concerning the cost of the North Street 
work. It was erected with the consent 
of Charles R. Barnes, Commissioner of 
Railways for Rochester. 

The railway at Rochester is operated 
under a service-at-cost arrangement. 


52000 
| WILLBE PAID FOR ROCHESTER. CABO 
TO EARN THIS MONEY THE COMPANY 
¢ WILL HAVE 10 CARRY OVERL 
4 650.000 PEOPLE. WHICH WILL MEAN 
| THE OPERATION oF ONE TROLLEY CAR. s 
80,000 MILES, dig 


Telling the Story of Costs to the Publie of Rochester 
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Wages Raised by D. U. R. 


The wages of employees on all in- 
terurban lires of the Detroit United 
Railway and on the Pontiac and Flint 
city lines have been increased 6 cents 
an hour to 61, 64 and 66 cents, the 
hourly rate depending upon the length 
of time the employee has been in the 
service of the company. An increase 
of 6 cents an hour has also been granted 
platform men on the city lines in Ann 
Arbor and Mt. Clemens, but these men 
still receive 2 cents an hour less than 
the prevailing rate on the other lines. 
One-man car operators receive 5 cents 
an hour more than the rates just men- 
tioned. 


Candidates at Schenectady Will 
Talk Strike 


The strike of the employees of the 
Schenectady Railway is expected to 
play an important part in the municipal 
elections this fall. The present Mayor, 
Clarence A. Whitmyre, inherited the 
office when George R. Lunn assumed 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor. He 
is the Republican candidate for election 
to the office. Opposed to him in the 
primaries will be W. W. Campbell, who 
has served as a member of Assembly 
for the past three years. Mayor Whit- 
myre is opposed by many members of 
the Republican organization due to the 
retention in office of Democratic in- 
cumbents. He will appeal to the voters 
for support on his record of having 
handled the strike situation in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the trolley 
workers and the general public. As- 
semblyman Campbell, however, is quite 
popular with the labor organizations, 
and has been an active supporter of 
their feature legislation. 


= 
Notes 


News 


Another “Trolley Topics’ Appears.— 
To furnish a better understanding of 
the company and to give a little amuse- 
ment to its patrons the Spokane 
(Wash.) United Railways some time 
ago started the publication of a 
semi-monthly pamphlet called “Trolley 
Topics.” 

Safety Council Formed.— With the 
aim to regulate traffic the organization 
of the Nashville Safety Council was re- 
cently perfected at a meeting of the 
Board of Control. The following offi- 
cers were elected: J. P. W. Brown, 
general superintendent Nashville Rail- 
way & Light Company, president; 
Watkins Crockett, treasurer, and James 
S. Patrick, secretary-manager. The 
executive committee met with Carl L. 
Smith of Chicago, secretary of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, to discuss fur- 
ther plans. 


Many Attend Picnic.— The annual 
picinic of the East St. Louis & Suburban 


Railway employees was held at Jones 
Park, East St. Louis, on July 24. Ap- 
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proximately 10,000 persons attended. 
All work except that absolutely neces- 
sary was suspended for the day. Every 
person present wore a large yellow 
button and persons finding another 
wearing their number received a beauti- 
ful gold pencil. Guests from Alton, 
Belleville, Collinsville, Edwardsville, 
Lebanon and other points along the 
company’s lines made the trip to and 
from Jones Park in special cars. 


Urges Again Constructive Criticism. 
—In seeking constructive criticism from 
its patrons and employees the Monon- 
gahela-West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has recently printed an advertise- 
ment in the papers of Fairmont urging 
its patrons to continue to send sugges- 
tions for better service as so many have 
proved of great value to the company. 
The “ad” states that a new and special 
department comprised of officials and 
employees has been originated to 
handle the ideas of the public. The 
company announces that it values its 
patrons’ friendship as it does their pat- 
ronage. 


Must Seek New Quarters.—The Alton, 
Granite & St: Louis Traction System, 
a subsidiary of the East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway, and the city lines 
of Alton, Ill., also controlled by~ the 
same interests, will be forced to obtain 
new quarters. The city of Alton in 
August will hold a special election to 
vote $74,000 in bonds for the remodel- 
ing of its city hall, and after the work 
is completed the structure will be de- 
voted entirely to the city offices. At 
present the Alton offices of the street 
car company are located in the city 
hall, which is conveniently situated and 
highly desirable from the street car 
company’s point of view. 

Want Town Painted Orange.—The 
Galveston Electric. Company has 
painted several of its cars an orange 
color as an experiment, and R. G. Car- 
roll, vice-president and general man- 
ager, reports that he has received more 
than fifty letters commending the new 
color and asking that all the cars be 
given a coat of the same color. The 
brightly-colored street cars tended to 
brighten up the old town, the letters 
state, and some say that if the company 


would take the lead and paint all its 


cars, this might act as an incentive 
and induce others to paint up and tlean 
up, and thus improve the civic appear- 
ance of the city. Mr. Carroll said all 
the cars of the company would be 
painted the new color as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Men Rewarded for Safety Records.— 
Fifteen motormen and conductors of 
the West Penn-Monongahela Company 
in the Clarksburg, W. Va., region, who 
have escaped being in a single accident 


in the month of April, May and June, © 


were given a dinner by the officials of 
the company at the Waldo Hotel. Fif- 
teen trainmen in the Fairmont region 
were banqueted because of their three 
months’ ‘safety record and the men of 
the Parkersburg region were likewise 
remembered. The Fairmont, Clarks- 
burg and Parkersburg men are grouped 
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into three teams of fifteen men each. 
These teams will compete in the next 
three months for highest honors and 
the team which wins will be treated to 
a trip. The safety campaign has 
become more effective each month since 
last Jan. 1 and men of the system are 
taking keen interest in it. 


Wants Lines Restored.—Residents of 
the West Walnut Manor and Jennings 
districts, northwest of St. Louis, Mo., 
at a mass meeting held at Owls Hall re- 
cently appointed a committee to devise 
ways and means for having the former 
Jennings trolley line put back into 
service. The line, which operated be- 
tween the end: of the Bellefontaine. 


division of the United Railways of 


of St. Louis at Robbins and Florissant 
Avenue, St. Louis, and Jennings road 
and Florissant Avenue, Jennings, with 
a branch line along Helen Avenue, was 
forced to quit business because of the 
competition of jitneys. Twenty-nine 
merchants and manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men have interested them- 
selves in the movement to bring back 
the street. car line. 


Guess Right and Be Rewarded.—Paul 
Hodson, safety engineer for the East 
St.Louis & Suburban Railway, has 
planned a unique intelligence test for 
the patrons who travel on the Belleville 
division of the company. A key to a 
safety slogan is to be borne by each hat 
slip handed out by the conductors. 
There are thirty-one such slogans. The 
person sending in the largest number 
of correct solutions is to be awarded 
a month’s transportation to and from 
work. The second award will be 400 
1-cent coupon fares and for the third 
highest number of correct slogans 200 
1-cent coupons. Mr. Hodson believes 
that this guessing contest will stimulate 
interest in the company’s “safety first” 
campaign and impress upon all con- 
testants and other patrons of the lines 
the full significance of the safety work. 


Rules Obligation Have Terminated.— 
Any obligation of the city of Seattle 
to return about $11,000 in deposits on 
railway franchises granted the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany, if it ever existed, has terminated 
under the statute of limitation, accord- 
ing to an opinion given to Chairman 
E. L. Blaine of the finance committee 
of the City Council by Corporation 
Counsel T. J. L. Kennedy. The opinion 
was asked in connection with a Council 
bill which provided return of the de- 
posits. The company’s request has been 
pending before the City Council for 
more than three years. An earlier 
opinion by the corporation counsel’s 
office held that the city need not repay 
the money, the company having sur- 
rendered all rights under each fran- 
chise on selling the railways to the 
city. The company later reopened the 
question with a second petition, and 
Chairman Blaine asked whether the 
company’s new claims altered the situa- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy’s last opinion held 
that the first ruling should not be 
altered. 
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Foreign News 


City & South London Railway 
Extension 


In regard to the recent rejection by a 
committee of the House of Lords of the 
part of the City & South London Rail- 
way bill, which sought authorization of 
a 6-mile extension of the railway from 
Clapham to a junction with the author- 
ized Wimbledon & Sutton Railway, near 
Morden, to the southwest of London, 
an agreement has been reached. Under 
this, the railway would be extended 
through Balham and Tooting to North 
Morden, about a mile short of the orig- 
inal proposal, and all reference to the 
Wimbledon & Sutton Railway would be 
excluded. 

Lord Ashfield, chairman of the City 
& South London Company, stated that 
under the agreement provision was 
made for car sheds on the extension. 
The cost of construction of the line 
(mostly tube tunnels) was estimated 
at £3,600,000, or about £1,000,000 less 
than the original scheme. Five stations 
on the extension would all be in a 
densely populated area, and he esti- 
mated that they would produce at least 
23,000,000 passengers annually, while 
the other two stations would produce at 
least 5,000,000. At an average fare of 
4d., the passenger receipts would be 
about £20,000, giving a total of £486,- 
000. Expenses were put at £218,000 
(5,500,000 car-miles at 92d.), leaving a 
net revenue of £268,000. which would 
cover the interest charges on £4,000,000 
of debentures at 4% per cent, leaving 
a margin of £88,000. The new capital 
charges were further secured by the 
common fund of the underground rail- 
way companies, which in 1922 had a 
margin of £1,706,000 over and above the 
revenue liabilities of the five companies 
eoncerned, or sufficient to cover the 
interest on the new debentures ten 
times over. 


Street Traffic Congestion 
in London 


From time to time during the last 
generation or two an agitation has 
been renewed for the formation of a 
traffic authority for the whole of Lon- 
don to deal with growing congestion 
in the streets, but owing to local 
jealousies among multitudinous road 
authorities and also to political differ- 
ences nothing has ever been done. 
Many years ago a Royal Commission 
composed of experts made an elaborate 
report recommending the formation of 
a Traffic Board for London with wide 
powers both of initiative and of co- 
ordination. Since then various Parlia- 
mentary committees have made sim_lar 
proposals. Now that motor vehicle 
traffic is developing so rapidly the agi- 
tation has started afresh. The Ministry 
of Transport professes to have a scheme 
in hand, but when it will result in legis- 


lation to give effect to it is quite un- 
certain. Meantime the traffic conges- 
tion grows worse and worse. 


Tramways and Bus Competition 


The Municipal Tramways Association 
of Great Britain has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject of 
motor omnibus competition with tram- 
ways and to take such steps as it may 
think proper in the interests of the 
association. In agreeing to borrow 
money for the reconstruction of a tram- 
way section the Halifax tramways com- 
mittee has instructed the town clerk to 
notify the local authorities concerned 
and to express the Town Council’s hope 
that they will assist in making the 
route a success by refusing to grant any 
application for licenses to run buses in 
competition with the tramway. 


Telephone Dispatching in London 


A telephone control system has been 
put in operation on the northern section 
of the London County Council Tram- 
ways. All cars are supplied with keys 
to the roadside telephone boxes. From 
a central control station at Hackney 
nine lines radiate to all parts of the 
northern section, connecting 164 instru- 
ments with the traffic controller. The 
new arrangement permits of much more 
rapid summoning of the breakdown 
gang and rerouting of traffic in an 
emergency. 


A British Experimental Electric 
Locomotive 


One of the straws which show how 
the wind is blowing may be found in the 
report that the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway is building an electric 
locomotive for experimental use on the 
line from Preston tc Carlisle. Signifi- 
cance attaches to this because the route 
mentioned includes some of the severest 
railway gradients in Great Britain. It 
is part of the main line from London 
to Scotlana of what, before the recent 


amalgamations, was the London & 
North Western Railway. The sharp 
summit, among the Westmoreland 


mouzitains, is at a great elevation. 


Exposed Track in Leeds, England 


A suburban extension of Leeds City 
Tramways which has been under con- 


struction for a long time has now been. 


cempleted, and it is noteworthy from 
the fact that for a considerable part 
of the distance exposed track con- 
struction, as on a steam railway, is 
used. Only a very few electric lines 
of the sort, running along the side of 
the highway, are yet in use in Biitain. 
The capital cost is lower than that of 
track construction with concrete 
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foundations in paved streets; main- 
tenance cost is also lower; higher 


speeds can be used. The plan can only 
be adopted, however, in suburban or 
rural areas where there is vacant land 
alongside the highway. 


“The Borderlands of Glasgow” 


This is the title of a guide book just 
published by the tramway department 
of Glasgow Town Council. Extending 
to 150 pages and well illustrated, there 
is much interesting descriptive matter, 
and particulars and instructions are 
given as to each route. It is pointed 
out in the preface that the object is to 
induce the citizens to take full advan- 
tage of the splendid opportunities 
afforded by the tramways of exploring 
the highways and byways described 
therein. The tramways reach various 
places of public resort and interest 
around the city. 


Fourth Electric Railroad 
in Norway Opens 


After being electrified, the Ofoben 
Railroad in Norway was ceremoniously 
opened to traffic on July 10. The road, 
which is 42 km. (26 miles) long, was 
originally built as a steam road and 
completed in 1902. It is located in 
northern Norway between the degrees 
of latitude 68 and 69 and runs between 
the seaport Narvik and the Swedish 
border, where it connects with the rail- 
road on that side, which is also elec- 
trified. The road is normal gage (the 
same as in the United States) and the 
maximum grade is 1.73 per cent. The 
highest altitude is 522 m. (1,700 ft.) 
above sea level. 

The chief reason for existence of this 
railroad is the transportation of iron 
ore from the vast deposits in Swedish 
Norrland.. It is estimated that the rate 
of speed of the trains after electrifica- 
tion will be increased about 70 per cent 
and the capacity in proportion. In 1920 
there were hauled more than 2,000,000 
tons of iron ore over this road. 

The electric power is taken from the 
water power plant at Porjus, Sweden. 
The length of the transmission line is 
about 200 km. (125 miles) and the volt- 
age 30,000, the highest tension ever 
used in Norway. There are two sub- 
stations along the road where the volt- 
age is reduced to 16,000, which is used 
for the locomotives. 

There will be required nine locomo- 
tives to replace the sixteen steam loco- 
motives previously needed to take care 
of the traffic. 

This is the fourth electric railroad in 
Norway. The last one was that between 
Kristiania and Drammen, completed in 
1922, a distance of about 45 km. (28 
miles). 

Norway has no coal deposits but 
plenty of water power, about 14,000,000 
hp., of which about 1,400,000 hp. is 
developed. The electrification of the 
towns and rural districts is rapidly 
progressing and it is only a question 
of time when all the railroads of the 
country will be electrified. 
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Reorganization Reviewed 


Total Capitalization of Successor to San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways Is $26,588,440 


Under the plan of reorganization of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways, subject to the approval of the 
Railroad Commission, $15,125,000 of old 
common stock is wiped out, $13,050,000 
of preferred stock is exchanged for 
$3,262,500 of new common, and the fixed 
charges heavily reduced by the substitu- 
tion of preferred stocks for many of 
the old bond issues. 

As noted previously in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL the properties of the 
railway were sold at foreclosure on 
July 17, 1923, to a committee of bond- 
holders, thus giving effect to the plan 
of reorganization of this system dated 
July 7,1922. The stock of the successor 
company will be placed in a voting 
trust for a period of seven years. Dur- 
ing this time the board of directors is 
to consist of fifteen members, of whom 
four will represent the bondholders, 
eight the preferred stockholders and 
three the common stockholders. 

The new company will be known as 
the Key System Transit Company. It 
will own the physical properties as 
well as all the stock of three subsidiary 
companies. Two of these’ subsidiary 
companies were formed in order to pre- 
serve, after the reorganization, the 
status of two of the old divisional mort- 
gages; the third was formed to take 
care of the so-called “Halsey Notes.” 


CAPITALIZATION AND VALUE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND TERMINAL 
PROPERTY 


The capitalization of the new company will be as 


follows: 

*Stocks— f Authorized To be issued 

7 per cent cum. prior pre- 
ferred needle ae ee $8.350,000 $6,000,000 
7 per cent non-cum. pre- 

Pere ow cok dae an, tes 6,100,000 3,800,000 
Common eae chen ere es 3,300,000 2,059,700 

Bonds — (Parent Co.) — 

First_mort. bonds, due 7-1- 
Gen. and refund. 6s, 7- I- Mee OOR i aoa 

LOSS aes Bie: Es Sear 20,000,000 1,391,868 
Gen. and refund. 5s, 7-I- 

Dinied tararemeatacaet ns 20,000,000 7,871,871 

Subsidiary Cos.— 

Coe Hayward R. Co. 

S, FE Ope ay Sarg Gee 236,000 236,000 
East Oak. Ry. Co. 6s, 1039. 
Oak Rail. (“Halsey Notes”) Ean eae 

GR > ct rae Ae asertars 2,500,000 2,500,000 

Total capitalization............... $26,588,440 

(* Plus collateral on ‘Halsey Notes.”’) 

({This mortgage is virtually closed, as further 


bonds can only be issued to refund the first mortgage 


bonds or those of the subsidiary companies as listed in 
this table.) 


In contrast with these figures the 
balance sheet of the company as of Dec. 
31, 1921, showed among the liabilities 
stock to the amount of $28,175,000, long- 
term debt to the amount of $18,719,180 
and current liabilities $8,114,054. 

In a comprehensive review of the 
situation which it made the investment 


banking house of J. Barth & Company 
explains that to take care of the old 
securities on an equitable basis, they 
were divided into groups, and pending 
the issuance of the new securities, the 
old ones are traded in under the name 
of the group to which they belong. 
Coupons on the old bonds commencing 
with Jan. 1, 1920, having remained un- 
paid during the voluminous discussion 
preceding the settlement upon a plan 
of reorganization, it is now the inten- 
tion to pay these back coupons in new 
securities at par. Thus, the principal 
and four years’ interest of the old 
securities will be exchanged par for 
par for new securities. 

The various groups into which the 
old securities are divided, and the treat- 
ment they will receive under the plan, 
are shown below: 


Group 1-A (6 per cent)—Oakland-San 
Leandro & Haywards ist 6s, 1922; Twenty- 
third Avenue Electric Railway ist 6 per 
cent, 1923. 

Hach $1,000 bond of this group will be 
exchanged for $1,000 par value of the new 
divisional lien 6s, due 1938, known as Oak- 
land & Hayward Railway Company 6s and 
East Oakland Railway Company 6s, respec- 
tively. The back interest on these two 
divisional liens will be paid in cash. 

Group 1-B (6 per cent)—Oakland Transit 
Company ist Cons. 6 per cent, 1918. 

Each $1,000 bond of this issue will re- 
ceive $1,240 par value of Key System 
Transit Company general and refunding 
mortgage 6s, due 1938. 

Group 1-B (5 per cent)——Oakland Transit 
ist Consolidated 5 per cent 1931; Oakland 
Transit Consolidated 1st consolidated 5 
per cent 1932; San Francisco, Oakland & 
San Jose list 5 per cent 1933 (‘‘Key Route 
1sts’”) ; East Shore & Suburban Railway 
Co. 1st 5 per cent 1940. 

Each $1,000 bond of this group will re- 
ceive $1,200 par value Key System Transit 
Company general and refunding mortgage 
5s, due 1938. 

Group 2 (5 per cent)—Oakland Traction 
Consolidated generai consolidated 5 per 
cent 1933; San Francisco, Oakland & San 
Jose Railway 2d 5 per cent 1933 (‘Key 
Route 2ds’’). 

Each $1,000 bond of this group will re- 
ceive nine shares Key System Transit Com- 
pany 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
three shares K‘gy System Transit Company 
7 per cent non-Symulative preferred stock. 

Group 3 (5 perSgent)—Oakland Traction 
Company general cansolidated 5 per cent 
19385; San Francisco\Oakland & San Jose 
consolidated railway, *®eneral consolidated 
5 per cent (“Key Route\3ds’’). 

“iS group will re- 
ceive six shares Key Syst&n Transit Com- 
pany 7 per cent cumulative p\eferred stock; 
six shares Key System Trans Company 7 
per cent non-cumulative prefered stock. 


Hach $1,000 note will receive A $1,000 
note of a subsidiary company forned for 
the purpose. These new notes will be ated 
July 1, 1923, due July 1, 1933, callab‘e on 
any interest date at par and interest; g\ar- 
anteed as to payment of interest by ‘the 
Key System Transit Company, and secuted 
by pledge in closed collateral trust of t) 
following stocks for each $1,000 note; 6,51 
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The $2,500,000 of first mortgage 
bonds mentioned will be sold to provide 
funds to clean up the floating indebted- 
ness of the old company, most of which 
was incurred to pay interest on the old 
bond issues prior to 1920; to retire 
equipment obligations by which the 
purchase of new cars and ferries has 
been temporarily financed; to pay the 
pro-rata of upset price to bondholders 
not participating in the plan and to meet 
all other necessary payments. 

In considering the following estimate 
of earnings, it should be borne in mind 
that the interest charges shown include 
interest on the new first mortgage 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be 
invested in the property and are ex- 
pected to earn their interest by in- 
ereasing the gross income and reducing 
operating expenses. 

Estimates of earnings for 1923, ap- 
plied to new capitalization, based on 
actual figures for first five months of 
1923, and 1922 figures for last seven 
months are as follows: 


1923— Gross Rev. Oper. Exp. *Net Avail. 
January....... $596,490 $898,439 $106,792 
February....... 547,738 365,724 i 
Marebit ie: . 3 662,373 402,336 129,052 
April eeee —~ 611,847 406,476 108,578 
May: eenee ae  WOZIH Ode. 394,592 127,053 

1922— 

UDG seem at 595,208 382,871 127,037 
ALY. evaereatee ae 596,945 382,772 130,137 
Musustree ere 613,192 402,242 130,053 
September..... 589,384 381,739 124,257 
October....... 621,884 401,503 145,351 
November..... 595,504 385,183 110,028 
December..... 615,327 349,871 201,830 

Totals: wee. $7,267,425 $4,653,754 $1,538,207 


*Net available for interest and dividends after 
all charges, including taxes and depreciation. 
Estimated net earnings available for 


interest and dividends.........,... $1,538,207 
Annual interest new bonds... $650,000 
An. int. ‘Halsey Notes”’.... 150,000 800,000 
$738,207 
Annual dividends on cumulative pre- 
ferred ($6,000,000 at 7%).........--- 420,000 
Annual dividends on non-cumulative 
preferred ($3,800,000 at 7%).......... 266,000 
Estimated surplus after meeting full 
dividend requirement on both classes 
of preférred stack. .icsiia: ose cie dee $52,207 


Actual figures first five months of 1922, for com- 


pond 

JaMUaTVien eck $562,974 $390,854 $85,421 

February..... . 500,915 353,615 47,763 

March 578,022 402,780 97,364 
prily Gees 597,062 380,216 123,251 

Mavyirtenntee 600,214 398,522 114,618 

Year 1922)... . 7,075,537 4,612,081 1,437,115 


Approval of Securities of Succes- 
sor to Michigan United Sought 


Approval is being sought from the 
State Public Utilities Commission of 
Michigan of the securities intended to 
be issued under the plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Michigan United Rail- 
ways as the Michigan Electric Company. 
The successor company desires to issue 


shares Key System 7 per cent cumulative, $6,500,000 property purchase first mort- 


preferred; 6.512 shares Key System 7 per 
cent non-cumulative preferred ; 4,811 shares 
Key System common. 

The stocks thus to be held in trust will 
not bear dividends and are not included in 
the amounts to be issued. - 

San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways, A preferred: San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, B preferred. 

Each share will receive one-quarter share 
Key System Transit Company common. 

San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
Ways common. 

This entire issue, 151,250 shares, will be 
wiped out. 


\ gage bonds, $6,300,000 of 5 per cent 


umulative stock, $1,603,000 of 5 per 
dent non-cumulative preferred stock and 
$98,750 of common stock of no par 
value. To obtain working capital, the 
con\pany has asked for a right to sell 
$600,000 of first mortgage bonds and 
1,25(, shares of common stock at not 
less than $20 a share. The date for the 
hearing has been fixed for Aug. 30. 
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Interurban Seeks to Purchase 
Kansas City-Outer 
Belt Property: 


The Kansas City, Kaw Valley & 
Western Railway, Kansas City, Kan., 
has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
buy from Emil Metscham, Kansas: City, 
Mo., the property of the Kansas City- 
Outer Belt Electric Railroad, purchased 
by him under foreclosure sale. The 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western 
‘Company operates an electric interur- 
ban road between Kansas City and 
Lawrence, Kan., and now seeks to 
secure a right to use a part of the 
Outer Belt trackage for the purpose of 
entering Kansas City, Kan., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ‘ 

The interurban company has agreed 
to purchase from Mr. Metscham the 
first mortgage bonds, amounting to 
$379,000, and preferred stock in the 
sum of $481,000 and common stock to 
the amount of $962,000 to be issued to 
him by the Kansas & Missouri Rail- 
way & Terminal Company. The Kan- 
sas City Southern has agreed to pur- 
chase from the applicant one-half of 
these stocks and bonds for the purpose 
of securing joint and equal control of 
the carrier. The point is made in the 
application that the combined strength 
of the two companies is necessary to 
finance the property properly. 

The Kansas City-Outer Belt Line 
was conceived by Arthur E. Stillwell 
about twenty years ago. The project 
he had in mind was an ambitious one 
for encircling the twin cities in Mis- 
souri and Kansas by an electric belt 
line. Seven miles of the line was 
graded and some rail laid, but the 
program was never carried to conclu- 
sion. Much real estate intended for 
switching and terminal purposes was 
bought. In all $2,500,000 was spent. 
Latterly J. J. Heim and his associates 
in the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & 
Western have become interested in the 
proposal. A map of the route of the 
road and a statement regarding the 
plans of Mr. Heim were published in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Aug. 5, 1922, page 208. 


Negotiations looking toward the 
carrying out of Mr. Heim’s ideas with 
respect to the road have been under 
way since then. 


Saginaw Property Sold 


Another step toward the resumption 
of electric railway service in Saginaw 
has been taken in the sale of the 
Saginaw Bay City Railway property in 
Saginaw and Bay City in the Federal 
bankrupey court. George E. Wedthoff, 
representing the Northern Title & Trust 
Company, Bay City, bid in the property 
at the sale on Aug. 18 for $225,000. He 
was the only bidder and deposited 
$12,000 as a guarantee of good faith 
with the referee who conducted the sale. 
Under the terms of the order made by 
the referee on petition of the trustee, 
Otto Schupp, this leaves the property 
free and clear of all mortgages. 

The Northern: Title & Trust. Company 
will hold the property until the formal 
organization of the Saginaw Transit 
Company, which is to operate the prop- 
erty under the street car-bus franchise 
granted at the special election on 
June 25. 

At present a temporary organization 
is functioning and will act at the hear- 
ing before the State Public Utilities 
Commission on Aug. 30, when the com- 
mission will consider the petition for 
financing and the right to file the 
articles of association with the Secre- 
tary of State. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms of A. H. Muller & 
Sons there were no sales of electric rail- 
way securities this week. 

Small Loss at Albany for Quarter.— 
The first three months of 1923 netted 
the United Traction Company a loss 
of $41,472, according to the company’s 
report covering the first quarter. The 
same period of 1922 showed a gain of 
$7,968. Operating expenses increased 
$67,568. The net revenue for the first 
quarter of 1923 was $124,987, compared 
with $170,627 for the first quarter of 
1922. Revenues from other sources 
brought the gross income for the two 


periods to $138,337 and $185,348, respec- 
tively. Fixed charges totaling $179,- 
809 caused the loss of $41,704. The 
first quarter of 1923 showed 10,991,873 
passengers carried, compared with 11,- 
022,749 in the first quarter of 1922. 

Mr. Mitchell Elected to New Orleans 
Board.—S. Z. Mitchell, president of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company, New 
York, has been elected a director of the 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. He 
will represent the purchasers of the 
bonds of the New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc., and, with G. M. Dahl, is the 
only other member of the directorate 
from New York City. 


Receiver Appointed for Illinois Line. 
—R. H. Hayward, general manager ot 
the Galesburg & Kewanee Electric 
Railway, operating the city lines in 
Kewanee, IIl., and the interurban sery- 
ice between Kewanee and Galva, has 
been appointed receiver for:the com- 
pany in the Circuit Court at Cambridge 
by Judge C. J. Searle. The appoint- 
ment was made in response to an ap- 
plication by the bondholders’ committee. 

Cities Service Earnings Are Improv- 
ing.—The Cities Service Company earn- 
ings statement for the twelve months 
ended July 31, 1923, shows improvement 
over the corresponding twelve months 
of the preceding year, as well as a gain 
over the month of June. Gross earnings 
in the twelve months period totaled 
$16,523,677, as compared with $13,844,- 
852 in the preceding year. Net earn- 
ings were $16,009,628, as compared 
with $13,402,254, and net to stock was 
$13,394,999, as compared with $11,236,- 
187. Preferred dividends were earned 
2.70 times as compared with 2.29 times 
in the preceding year, and after the 
payment of preferred dividends, net 
available for common stock was equiv- 
alent to $18.13 a share. This compared 
with $13.63 a share earned on the com- 
mon stock in the twelve months ended 
July 31, 1922. Gross earnings in July 
were $1,296,673, as compared with 
$1,060,862 in July, 1922. Net to stock 
increased to $1,031,829 from $832,326, 
while net to common stock and reserves 
in the month increased to $615,956 from 
$422,488. 


Si WwW: Since War 
‘ee Se ~ Latest | Month eo Migh We Lan 
Soreet Railwa Aug. May Eng. News-Record Aug. July Aug. | June Mar. 
areece 1922 | 1921 Conspectus || "22,NewsRecord | thos | iF | toae | 1920 | 1922 
1913 = 4.84 7.01 7.24 H of 1913 = 100 221.5 | 222.1 | 173.4 | 273.8 | 162.0 
Street Railway July | Sept. U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat.} July June | July | May Jap. 
“913 = 100 ean ee Indexes Wholesale “Com-| 1923 | 1923 | 1922 | 1320 ) 1022 
= modities 1913 = 100 1 247 
Street Railway Aug. | Sept. for ; Feb. | 1 
ages Bradstreet’s Aug. || July 1 | Aug. ! eb. June 
1913 = 100 os | eae Aug., 1923 Wholesale Com-| 1923 | 1923 | 1922 1920 | “1921 
2 iti =9. : ! : ; E 
Steel—Unfilled July 3i\July 31 Compiled for Publi- || —"°""" Feros hci 
Orders (Million B 1922 1920 cation in this Paper Dun’s — Wholesale| Aug.1| July | | Aug. ! ay wy, 
Tons) 1913 = 5.91 5.78 b Commodities 1923 1923 1922 | 1920 1921 
U.S. Bank Clearings Tul The! 1913 = 120.9 186.7 | 183.7 | 173.6 | 263.3 | 159.8 
Outside N. Y. City 1922 Albert S. Richey || U:s. Bes: Lab. Stat. July | June July une ee 
Billi 12.87 E Rail Retail foo 2 
— Faly Moe. 1913 = 100 Sar EAS 2th | 228 ms 
1922 Worcester, Mass. Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd. | July | June | July uly ug. 
Sees iaobed 1,575 Cost of living 1923 1923 1922 1920 1922 
Liabilities (millions) 43.12 1914 = 100 161.3 160.1 | 155.6 | 204.5 154.5 


*The three index a : 
puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
or over except New York City, and weighted according to 
population. } fe 

Street Railway Materials index is relative average price of 


numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 


materials (including fuel) used in 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on 105 street and interurban railways in the 
. United States, operating more than 100 passenger cars each, and 
weighted according to number of cars. 
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Fares Increased in Detroit 


Municipal Railway to Advance Cash 
Fare on Sept. 2 from 5 Cents 
to 6 Cents 


Detroit’s municipal railway is going 
to increase its fares. The advance is to 
be from 5 cents to 6 cents. Tickets 
will be sold nine for 50 cents. The 
charge for transfer will remain at 1 
cent. The new rate will be effective 
from Sept. 2. Announcement to this 
effect was made on Aug. 21. The de- 
cision to advance fares was reached fol- 
lowing the announcement of a wage 
increase to the men by the arbitration 
board, referred to, elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The decision regarding fares was in 
fact arrived at by the Street Rail- 
way Commission at a meeting on the 
afternoon of Aug. 21, two days after 
the wage award was filed, but announce- 
ment was not made until late on Aug. 21 
by Ross Schram, assistant general man- 
ager of the lines, who communicated 
to John J. Barlum and G. Ogden Ellis, 
two of the three commissioners, the 
fact that Mayor Doremus had been con- 
sulted Monday night and had declared 
that he would accept the recommenda- 
tion of the commission for the 6-cent 
fare. : 

The statement issued by the Street 
Railway Commission follows: 


The award of an increased wage to the 
platform employees, effective Aug. 18, 1928, 
will increase the monthly expense of the 
department of street railways approxi- 
mately $50,000. In addition, the retroactive 
feature of the award, which goes back to 
June 1, 1923, will cause the department an 
additional expense of $50,000 per month 
for three months. This additional monthly 
expense confronting the department is, of 
course, in excess of its present income. 

Therefore section 14 of the street railway 
chapter of the city charter obligates the 
board of street railway commissioners to 
increase the rates of fare. 

Section 14 of the street railways chapter 
of the city charter reads as follows: 

“The rate of fare on said street railway 
system shall be sufficient to pay, and the 
said board shall cause to be paid: 

“(a) Operating and maintenance ex- 
penses, including paving and watering be- 
tween the tracks; 

“(b) Taxes on the physical property of 
the entire street car system, the same as 
though privately owned ; 

“(c) Fixed charges; 

“(d) A sufficient per cent per annum to 
provide a sinking fund to pay the principal 
of the mortgage bonds issued at their ma- 
turity and such other additional per cent 
per annum to provide, in the sound discre- 
tion of the board, a sinking fund to pay 
the principal of the general bonds issued 
as soon as practicable, to the end that the 
entire cost of said street railway system 
shall be paid eventually out of the earnings 
thereof.”’ 

Therefore, effective Sunday, Sept. 2, 1923, 
the fare rates will be revised. Tickets will 
be sold in strips of nine at 50 cents; single 
cash fares will be at the rate of 6 cents 
each; transfers will be charged for at the 
rate of 1 cent each. This new fare plan is 
required to meet the present contingency as 
well as the increased power costs effective 
ae the new power contract on July 1, 


In explaining the decision to increase 
fares, Mr. Schram said that the wage 
increase will add annually approxi- 


mately $700,000 to the railway ex- 
penses, and with increased power costs 
in the next year of approximately $200,- 
000, the surplus of $938,000 which has 
been built up in the last twelve months 
will be wiped out. He was quoted as 
follows: 


With the increased operating costs off- 
setting the surplus we have been able to 
build up, there will be nothing left for 
higher wages for other employees, which 
will have to be granted as a result of the 
increase to platform men, and for rehabili- 
tation of the lines and extension. : 

To provide funds for these items, it was 
the decision of the commission that the 
fares would have to be raised. The increase 
from 5 to 6 cents will provide approximately 
$2,000,000 more in revenue annually, we 
have estimated, and this will permit of ex- 
penditures of approximately $1,750,000 an- 
nually for new cars, other rehabilitation 
expenses, and for extensions if moneys for 
that purpose are not available from the 
sale of bonds, which the comptroller has 
held up. 

Mr. Schram further called attention 
to the fact that even with the increase 
in fares which will go into effect on 
Sept. 2 the rate in Detroit will be lower 
than in most other cities. He quoted 
the figure of 7.08 as the average. 

Circuit Judge Harry J. Dingeman, 
who was the chairman of the board of 
arbitration in the wage dispute, is re- 
ported to have expressed surprise at the 
decision of the Street Railway Commis- 
sion to increase fares. He is quoted as 
having said: 


We carefully considered the possibility of 
an increase in fares resulting from an in- 
crease in the wages of the men. After 
analyzing the figures presented to us, it was 
the belief of myself and my colleagues in 
the arbitration that the higher wages 
granted the men would not necessitate any 
increase in fares. 


Voluntary 6-Cent Fare Asked 
in Akron 


The actual cost of producing a ride 
on the lines of the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company in the city of 
Akron is 5.7 cents. This figure does 
not include interest on the investment, 
nor depreciation. It includes only 
wages, taxes, power and upkeep. On 
the basis of these figures the company 
has appealed to the public voluntarily 
to pay a 6-cent fare. It is not com- 
pulsory. The franchise provides only 
a 5-cent fare. The operating grant 
of the company expires next February. 

The company has explained all these 
facts to its employees. In concluding 
a statement in which they are set forth 
the company says: 

“Tf asked about these points please 
explain to car riders. 

“Tf 6 cents is tendered as fare, please 
accept, but please do not request 
passengers to pay 6 cents. 

“We hope they will do it voluntarily. 
When passengers pay 6 cents, please 
thank them. 

“You can materially assist your com- 
pany in this movement by courtesy at 
all times.” 
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Wage Increase a Problem 


Cincinnati Traction Will Practice Ex- 
treme Economies in Effort to 
Avoid Fare Increase 


Introduction of one-man cars on lines” 
other than those on which they are 
now operated has been announced by 
W. Kesley Schoepf, president of the 
Cincinnati Traction Company, as a 
measure toward reducing operating ex- 
penses and to forestall an increase in 
fares. ,This movement, according to 
Mr. Schoepf, is in line with the com- 
pany’s policy eventually to equip prac- 
tically all its lines with one-man cars. 
At the present time the company 
operates the new type cars on two of its 
lines. The system comprises approxi- 
mately forty-two routes, so that it will 
be some time before the company can 
replace any very considerable number 
of the present two-man cars with 
one-man cars. 

Mr. Schoepf said that drastic meas- 
ures would have to be taken to reduce 
expenditures in order to keep the rate 
of fare at.73 cents. He emphasized the 
fact that the award of the arbitrators 
granting the company’s many employees 
increases in wages ranging from 3 to 7 
cents an hour would result in additional 
charges of approximately $250,000 a 
year. Under the terms of the service- 
at-cost franchise the company is em- 
powered to raise its fare when a deficit 
is shown in the operating expenses for 
two consecutive months. The effort of 
the company will be to keep the present 
standard of service at the new wage 
scale without increasing fares. 

As the arbitrators’ wage agreement is 
retroactive to July 1, Mr. Schoepf ex- 
plained that the operating expenses of 
the company for the months of July and 
August would show a_ substantial 
deficit. : 

In commenting on the situation, Mr. 
Schoepf said: 

The wage award is retroactive to July 1. 
It has been impossible as yet to complete 
the computation of wages due at the new 
and higher rate for the month of July. 
It is, therefore, impossible to determine the 
actual results of operation for that month, 
although it is certain that the increase in 
wages will result in a substantial operat- 
ing deficit. As an increase in the rate of 
fare can result only after a deficit for two 
months, the months of July and August will 
have to be taken together in governing 
whether there will be an increase in the 
rate of fare on Oct. 1. 

It is desirable that an increase in the 
rate of fare be avoided if possible. It will 
be very difficult, however, to prevent an 
increase, because of the burdensome in- 
crease in the payroll imposed by the arbi- 
trators, which later computations show will 
be approximately $300,000 a year. In the 
arbitration proceedings the officers of this 
company pointed out that a total increase 
of $100,000 or even $150,000 a year might 
possibly have been overcome by the prac- 
tice of super-rigid economy, but with an 


increase of double that amount, I cannot 
at this time give any hope that an increase 
in fare can be avoided. 

The month between now and Sept. 15, 
when the announcement of an increase in 
the rate of fare, effective Oct. 1, would be 
made, will afford an opportunity to deter- 
mine if reductions and economies can be 
brought about sufficient to accomplish the 
desired end. 

One of the measures to be taken will be 
the introduction of one-man cars on other 
lines than those on which they are now 
operated. The first line to which their 
operation will be extended will be the 
East End. line. 

While the award of the arbitrators of a 
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premium of 7 cents an hour to one-man 
car operators is in excess of the premium 
paid in other cities and, therefore, an added 
burden for the car-riding public to bear, 
it is believed that this premium will tend 
to popularize one-man cars with the 
employees, as they are already popular 
with the riding public. 


Jitneys Still Operating in 
Schenectady 


At Schenectady the jitney situation 
remains unchanged so far as operation 
is concerned. The Schenectady Rail- 
way has as yet made no effort to serve 
contempt papers on the operators. 

The next move in the legal battle 
will probably be made on Aug. 25 at 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, where 
the order will be argued, to show cause 
why the temporary injunction of Jus- 
tice Angell restraining jitney operation 
should not be made permanent. 

Attorneys for the jitney operators 
will take appeals as soon as decisions 
are rendered against them and papers 
have been served. An appeal has al- 
ready been filed from the order of 
Justice Borst setting aside the order of 
County Judge McMullen, which order 
set aside the original order restraining 
the operation of jitneys in Schenectady. 
The legal tangle is rapidly assuming 
the aspect of the “house that jack 
built.” 


Northern Ohio Takes Progressive 
Stand on Use of Bus 

“Just remember one thing: this com- 
pany—the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light—is in the transportation busi- 
ness! 

“When the horse cars gave way to 
the electric cars this company changed 
over to electric motive power. When 
the electric car gives way to the bus, 
if it does, this company will still be in 
the transportation business, operating 
buses!” 

The speaker was A. C. Blinn, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron. He was discussing the 
possibility of buses being substituted 
for electric cars in the future. 

At a meeting of citizens on West Hill 
recently at which the question of the 
removal of car tracks from West Mar- 
ket Street was discussed, Mr. Blinn 
practically repeated this statement. He 
said at that time: 


If the time has arrived when buses should 
supplant the street cars, then this company 
is ready and willing to change. I hardly 
believe the time has come. I believe it 
would be difficult to handle the people with 
buses. However, we want to do what you 
want done. We want to furnish the kind 
of transportation you want! 


In commenting on these statements 
in the August issue of the Northern 
light, published for and by the em- 
ployees of the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company, the company said 
that it desired to drive Mr. Blinn’s 
remarks home to every employee. The 
statement then continued in part: 


The point we are trying to make is this: 
The investments made by this company are 
not going to be scrapped. We are not 
going to take the stockholders’ money and 
throw it away. It is invested so that we 
can assure him or her the return pledged. 
There are not going to be a lot of losses 
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in investments made in developing this 


transportation system. 

Back thirty or more years ago, when 
street car lines were operated with horses 
or mules, a transportation company was 
organized to handle the business in every 
city where they were operated. These com- 
anies, when the cable car came along and 
jt looked like that was to be the method 
of transportation, changed to cable cars, 
Then came the electric cars, and the same 
companies, still continuing to do business, 
adopted the electric car as the method of 
transportation. 

“We judge the future by the past” is an 
old saying. It holds good with reference 
to the companies in the transportation busi- 
ness. It is perfecity consistent that the 
recognized transportatlon company should 
continue in the business ang adopt what- 
ever method of travel the people who ride 
desire, when that method meets the uni- 
versal needs of the people as a Whole. 

Transportation is our business—and we 
are going to stick to it! 


Pass Popular in Paducah 


Approximately 775 weekly passes are 
being sold each week by the Paducah 
Railway, Paducah, Ky. It was just a 
year ago that the pass was introduced 
there. To be exact the date was Aug. 
28, 1922. Its coming was heralded by 
an advertising campaign in the local 
newspaper. Six hundred and _ thirty- 
seven passes were sold the first week. 
Since the pass was first placed on sale 
in Paducah, the original advertising has 
been followed up by a weekly reminder, 
in the local newspapers, calling atten- 
tion to its economical and trouble saving 
features. The railway considers this 
money well spent. In commenting in 
the Paducah Electric News on the re- 
sults secured the company says: 


The weekly pass is deservedly popular. It 
has many features which commend it to 
the riding public. Designed as a wholesale 
rate, it extends the privilege of unlimited 
riding for a period of seven days. It is 
transferable. It does away with the neces- 
sity of searching for the correct change, or 
obtaining transfers. The only formality is 
the showing of the weekly pass to the 
operator. : 

Many of the patrons of the Paducah 
Railway are making use of this economical 
wholesale rate, and thus set their own 
fares per single ride. More are joining this 
group every week. The Paducah Railway 
is confident that the sales of the weekly 
pass will continue to increase as rapidly 
in the future as they have in the past. 


Transportation Survey Planned 
at Indianapolis 


J. Rowland Bibbins has been retained 
by the City Planning Commission of 
Indianapolis to advise its transportation 
committee on the general transportation 
plan of Indianapolis for both present 
and future. L. W. Bruck, of the Insley 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
is chairman of this committee. 

A preliminary survey will be made 
at once for the purpose of directing the 
further work of the commission in de- 
veloping the transportation features of 
the city plan. This work will include 
the study of the needs and the future 
development of transit, traffic, thor- 
oughfares, railroads, terminals, motor 
transport and the special needs of the 
various commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential districts with the object of ob- 
taining a well rounded transportation 


plan best adapted to the needs of all” 


the conflicting interests and for the 
guidance of the community in its future 
development. 
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Commission Has Say on One-Man 
Cars in Buffalo 


The Corporation Counsel of the city 
of Buffalo has advised Mayor Frank X. 
Schwab that the city is powerless to 
prevent the operation of one-man cars 
on the local lines of the International 
Railway. Mayor Schwab recently wrote 
the company threatening court action 
unless the use of one-man cars was 
discontinued, The railway ignored the 
letter. a 

In his decision, the Corporation Coun- 
sel calls attention to the fact that the 
city of Schenectady adopted an ordi- 
nance requiring a motorman and con- 
ductor on each local car. In a test of 
that measure the State Supreme Court 
ruled that a municipality is without 
power to enforce such a measure and 
that the matter is one for the Public 
Service Commission to determine. It is 
also pointed out that in the case of the 
New York State Railways the Public 
Service Commission ruled that one man 
is sufficient for a double-truck car, pro- 
vided the car is equipped with all mod- 
ern safety devices. 


Use of One-Man Cars by Ohio 
Interurban Sustained 


The one-man car system used by the 
Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth 
Railway is safe and affords the public 
a modern means of transportation. This 
in effect is the ruling made recently by 
the Ohio State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The commission dismissed the 
complaint of Julius Luchsinger, presi- 
dent of the trolley men’s union, who 
sought an order directing the interurban 
to stop using the cars. The company 
operates one-man cars exclusively on 
its lines between Cincinnati and Russel- 
ville, Ohio. 

Evidence in the case was heard by 
the commission at Columbus on June 5. 
The company contended that in order to 
curtail expenses and furnish better serv- 
ice it adopted the one-man car and 
started hourly service. Before that 
service was given every two hours. The 
union contended that the one-man oper- 
ation was dangerous. 


International Creates Bus 
Subsidiary 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently received a permit from 
the Public Service Commission for the 
operation of buses on Bailey Avenue 
between Broadway and the north city 
line in conformity with operating 
rights granted by the City Council. 

Coincident with the securing of the 
right to operate from the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, the company organized 
the International Bus Corporation with 
an authorized capitalization of $100,- 
000. The incorporators are: H. L. 
Mack, Herbert G. Tulley, R. Harland 
Horton, C. A. Weber and C. A. Cheval. 

The International had planned to lay 
tracks on Bailey Avenue, but lately 
abandoned the idea and allowed its 
franchise to lapse. 


G. H. Wilmarth Made 
Manager 


Northern States Power Official 
vances to Post with Properties 
Purchased Recently 


Ad- 


R. F. Pack, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northern States 
Power Company, has announced the 
appointment of George H. Wilmarth as 
manager of the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Company, with head- 
quarters at Eau Claire. The Wiscon- 
sin-Minnesota Light & Power Company 
was recently made part of the Northern 
States Power system. 

Mr. Wilmarth has been connected 
with the public utility industry since 
1899, when he received his degree in 


G. H. Wilmarth 


electrical engineering at the University 
of Illinois. His experience since that 
time ranges from construction activities 
in the telephone and traction fields, 
notably the Chicago Electric Traction, 
Illinois Traction and Canton-Akron line, 
to the management of electric and gas 
companies. 

Mr. Wilmarth’s affiliation with the 
Byllesby organization began as general 
superintendent of the Red River Power 
Company at Grand Forks, N. D., now 
part of the Northern States Power 
system. He served in that capacity 
from 1910 to 1912, and then was trans- 
ferred to Sapulpa, Okla., as manager. 
In 1918 he became manager of the 
Muskogee division of the Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, from which posi- 


tion he has resigned to go to Eau 
Claire. 


Safety Director Named 


E. K. Eastham has been appointed 
safety director of the United Railways, 
St. Louis, by Col. A. T. Perkins, man- 
ager for the receiver. He has entered 
upon his duties. It is a newly created 
office that he will fill. 

Mr. Eastham’s first work with the 


company at St. Louis will be to carry 
out a vigorous safety campaign out- 
lined for him by Colonel Perkins. One 
of the features of this work will prob- 
ably be the revival of car folders and 
the use of more advertising. 

In the course of his first plea to 6,000 
employees to co-operate in an intensified 
safety campaign, Mr. Eastham said: 


As you know, accidents are costing the 
company lots of money—more than $1,000,- 
000 in 1922. Moreover, there is heavy cost 
in pain and tears which cannot well be 
measured in money terms. So this is quite 
a large job Colonel Perkins has handed to 
me; entirely too big for one man, or two 
or a dozen, but not too big, I am sure, for 
you and me and all pulling together. 


Besides the three prizes of $100 each 
awarded to car stations showing the 
greatest reduction in the number of 
boarding and alighting accidents, other 
transportation accidents, and no report 
claims, respectively, a prize of $10 is to 
be awarded ‘each month to the motor- 
man or conductor sending in the best 
suggestion, and the response in a few 
days has brought a large number of 
meaty suggestions. 

Closer co-operation with the Safety 
Council and the city authorities will be 
a feature of the campaign. 

Mr. Eastham was born and reared in 
Catlettsburg, Ky. He has lived in the 
far South since 1905, serving most of 
the time in various steam railway capac- 
ities, principally in claims divisions. 


Dr. Addison Retires 


Dr. Thomas Addison, often called the 
father of the electrical industry in the 
West, has retired at his own request 
as Pacific Coast manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. He will be suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Cranston, formerly 
Northwestern manager. 

Dr. Addison has been with the com- 
pany for thirty-three years, and has 
held his present position since 1892. He 
was born in Courtland, Mich., and was 
graduated from Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege with the class of 1877. He fore- 
sook his profession in 1885 to take em- 
ployment with the United States Elec- 
trical Company, Chicago, and in 1888 
he accepted a position as apparatus 
salesman with the Thomson-Houston 
Company at that city. When the West- 
ern branch of the company was re- 
organized in 1890 he was selected to go 
to San Francisco as local manager. 
Two years later he became Pacific Coast 
manager of the company. 

Dr. Addison’s’ great contribution to 
electrical progress has not been con- 
fined to the advancement of his own 
company. He has taken an active part 
in the upbuilding of other branches of 
the industry besides his own and has 
shown a warm interest in the formation 
of local technical and commercial or- 
ganizations and their development to 
their present importance. 
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New San Diego Official 


Superintendent of Equipment There Is 
Man of Wide Technical Attainments 
and Practical Experience 


S. E. Mason, recently appointed super- 
intendent of equipment of the San Diego 
Electric Railway, has been doing elec- 
trical work of one kind or another prac- 
tically all his life. The extent to which 
this is true is shown by the fact that 
he paid his way through college by 
erecting three small electric plants for 
three municipalities in his native state. 

Mr. Mason was born in Texas in 1889. 
After working himself up to be manager 
of the electric plant at Honey Grove by 
his own efforts, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Texas and graduated in 1911 
with the degree of electrical engineer. 
Upon graduation, he entered the employ 
of the San Antonio Gas & Electric com- 
pany, and for that company and the 
Bureau of Standards he made an exten- 
sive electrolytical survey of San Antonio 
in 1912. He then entered the employ 


S. E. Mason 


of the San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany, and in the years from 1914 to 
1918 supervised the reconstruction of 
about 50 miles of track in San Antonio. 
He then became superintendent of 
equipment for the San Antonio com- 
pany, which position he relinquished to 
become connected with the San Diego 
Electric Railway. 

As superintendent of equipment for 
the San Diego company, Mr. Mason has 
charge of-all the railway company’s 
equipment, and also the way and struc- 
tures and the bonding and welding de- 
partments. The position is a new one, 
created by dividing duties formerly per- - 
formed by other officials. 


D. H. Foote, formerly secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, Sacramento, Calif., 
has assumed the title of third vice- 
president and secretary. 


R. L. Smith has succeeded Henry H. 
Lynch as chief engineer and engineer 
maintenance of way of the Peninsular 
Railway, San José, Calif. Mr. Lynch 
will continue in that capacity for the 
San José Railroads. 
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Manufactures ae the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Living Conditions in the West 
Virginia Coal Fields 


Peace will never be permanently as- 
sured in the mine fields of West Vir- 
ginia until the public mind is disabused 
of years of propaganda by which the 
United Mine Workers of America have 
sought to excuse periodic violent and 
bloody attempts to organize the state, 
according to a brief filed Aug. 18 with 
the United States Coal Commission by 
counsel for the Bituminous Operators’ 
Special Committee. The members of 
the commission are urged to visit the 
West Virginia mining regions in person. 

The following are the facts as to 


living conditions and wages as summa- 


rized in the brief: 

The eight-hour day is universal among 
the non-union miners. 

The earnings of non-union miners 
range far in advance of farm laborers 
and other unskilled workers. 

The earnings of miners in non-union 
fields are at least as high as those in 
union fields. In 1920, in a substantial 
number of mines in the non-union fields, 
29 per cent of the machine miners, pick 
miners and loaders who worked 100 
days or more earned over $2,500. In 
1920 and 1921 a few such miners earned 
more than $4,000. 

The miner is more nearly his own 
boss as to whether he will work when 
the mine is running, how long he will 
work and how he will work than almost 
any other class of laborer. 

The housing and living conditions of 
the miners are those of a progressive 
industrial community and compare 
favorably with mine communities the 
country over in union and non-union 
fields. 

Finally, the miners of southern West 
Virginia, far from being. held in sub- 
jection and kept from unionization by 
force of arms; have themselves taken up 
arms to resist forcible ‘attempts to im- 
pose unionization upon them. 

Of twelve average communities in the 
Mingo County field, the brief relates, 
ten had piped water systems; five had 
partial or complete piped sewage sys- 
tems and ten had regular garbage col- 
lection. Three had company doctors 
devoting their entire time to employees 
and nine had from one to three contract 
doctors; four conducted some form of 
welfare work for the benefit of their 
employees. Eleven had schools for white 
children in or adjacent to the commu- 
nities, the twelfth using the town school 
1 mile distant. Of these there were six 
schools, where, by supplementing the 
teachers’ salaries, the school term was 
made longer than the county provided. 
Five towns had separate schools for 


colored children. All either owned 
church buildings or utilized the school- 
house for religious services. 

Houses in the field generally are 
equipped with electricity, and miners’ 
wives in the community were found 
using such conveniences as electric 
washing machines, iron, fans, toasters 
and ranges, generally without any 
charge beyond the small flat rate 
charged per lamp. The living conditions 
illustrated by these facts were superior 
to those found in the non-company 
owned towns. 


A Railway that Thought It Saved 
by Building Its Special Work 


A few railway companies build their 
own special trackwork, usually with the 
idea in mind that they save money by 
so doing. This has always been a doubt- 
ful economy for it seems highly prob- 
able that the manufacturer whose sole 
business is to make special trackwork 
would not only produce a better product 
but could do it more economically, when 
having an organization experienced and 
constantly engaged in this kind of work 
as a specialty. Information comes to 
hand that one such railway company 
thought it was saving about 40 per 
cent by building its own trackwork. 
This saving was arrived at by compar- 
ing the labor payroll plus the material 
cost with the cost supplied by manufac- 
turers. No overhead expense was in- 
cluded, not even engineering super- 
vision. 


Substitutes for Anthracite 


Spokesmen for the administration at 
Washington have let it be known that 
plans have been perfected to forward 
heavy shipments of substitutes for hard 
coal — bituminous coal and coke — 
into the anthracite-consuming sections 
should a cessation of operations in the 
collieries come September 1, or at any 
date. It is realized that to provide 
substitutes will entail longer railroad 
hauls in many cases, place a strain 
upon open-top car supply and create 
other problems, yet the plan, it is felt, 
will insure the people and the industries 
of the anthracite-consuming regions 
against suffering from cold or a shut- 
down of plants. 

The Federal fuel distributor, F. R. 
Wadleigh, will be placed in charge of 
distribution of substitutes if production 
of anthracite ceases. The broad powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be employed to execute the plan. 
Mr. Wadleigh’s office as Federal fuel 
distributor expires by limitation Sept. 
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22, but he can be appointed an agent 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and this will probably be done if 
the necessity arises. 

The National Coal Association, 
through its president, J. C. Bryden, 
speaking for the bituminous operators, 
has offered a plan to the government 
of supplying soft coal to the anthracite- 
consuming areas, with voluntary com- 
mittees of operators to assist and with 
traffic experts to aid the distribution, 
while at the same time agreeing in ad- 
vance to submit to voluntary price 
regulation or supervision by the Fed- 
eral government. It is highly probable 
that the offer of the bituminous oper- 
ators will be accepted, should occasion 
arise, at least in major part. 


British Railway Electrification 


Contracts are now being let for the 
conversion to electric traction of all 
suburban lines of the Southeastern sec- 
tion of the Southern Railway, within 
a radius of 15 miles of Charing Cross. 
There is a pre-war obligation on the 
part of the London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway to electrify their lines from 
London to South End, a distance of 
about 40 miles. The exact date when 
this will be done, however, is not known. 

All four of the railway companies 
mentioned above are now spending 
large sums of money in develop- 
ment work. It is said that the work 
planned will cost about £8,000,000. Ex- 
cept in the case of the Southern Rail- 
way, however, these developments have 
nothing to do with electrification. 

In this connection interesting sug- 
gestions have been made with a view 
to relieving unemployment by advocat- 
ing the electrification of steam rail- 
ways. The following schemes are spe- 
cifically suggested: 

1. The extension and electrification of the 
London & Southern section of the Southern 
Railway. 

2. The completion of suburban electri- 
fication of the London, Brighton & South 
Coast section of the Southern Railway, and 
the electrification of the main line as far 
as Brighton. 

3. The suburban electrification of the 
Great Eastern section of the London & 
North Eastern Railway. 

4. The electrification of the main line 
of the London & North Eastern Railway 
from York to New Castle. 

5. The electrification of the line of the 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway from 
London to Tilbury and South End. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Aug. 21,1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb.......... 13.75 
Popper wire base, cents per lb 16.75 
cents per Ib.. 6 55 
Zine, cents perlb....... 6.45 
Tin, Straits, centsperlb................. 39.50 


Bituminous Coal, f-o.b. Mines 


Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, panto per 
Roads, grosstons...........iseeeereeel $5,325 


Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. . P r2 625 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2.075 
Franklin, Il., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1,675 
Central, Ml. screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.375 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 


Materials 
Bueber eevee. wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 
t 


Ween wire base, N. Y., cents per Ib. 18 75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags $2 20_ 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal...... $0.965 
ise lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), N. Y., cents 
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Mechanical Snow Handling 


An unusually attractive booklet has 
been prepared by the Barber-Greene 
Company, Aurora, IIl., to advertise its 
snowfighting equipment. The popular 
impression that the average snowfall 
is decreasing from year to year and 
that the present winters are less severe 
than the winters of years gone by is 
contradicted by the snowfall figures 
given in the booklet. The dangers 
incident to allowing snow to remain in 
the streets are also clearly pointed out. 
The booklet then goes on to tell of the 
success of the mechanical snow loader. 
Many electric railways are listed among 
those using this apparatus, and 
examples and pictures showing the 
loader at work in various cities are 
included. 


Track and Line 


Los Angeles Railway is installing 
new special work at Pico and Grand 
Avenue. On Larchmont between Bev- 
erly Boulevard and Melrose the track is 
being lowered preparatory to paving 
the interséctions. 


Toronto Transportation Commission 
has announced plans for the extension 
of its car lines. The proposed route 
would run along Oakwood Avenue, 
Rogers and Hillary Avenues to the 
Weston Road, ending in a loop. 


Knoxville Power & Light Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been granted per- 
mission to establish a switch at the 
corner of Gay Street and Clinch Avenue. 
The cost of the improvement is  esti- 
mated at $4,000. 

Rockford & Interurban Railway, 
Rockford, Ill., and the Beloit Traction 
Company will lay double track in the 
city of Beloit, Wis., in accordance with 
the city street improvement program. 


Detroit Municipal Railway Depart- 
ment’s needs for special trackwork at 
intersections and for rail replacements 
were placed at $750,000 by Philip A. 
Kerwin, superintendent of tracks of 
the railway, testifying in the recent 
wage arbitration case. He said that 
many miles of the lines taken over by 
the city from the Detroit United Rail- 
way are so badly in need of founda- 
tions, new rails and repairs as not to 
be safe to operate. 

New Orleans, La.—An ordinance has 
been introduced by Commissioner 
Maloney of the Department of Public 
Utilities providing for the extension of 
the North Claiborne Street line from 
its present terminus at Frenchmen 
Street to Florida Walk on the upper 
side of Elysian Fields Street. This ac- 
tion was taken as the result of a com- 
promise effected by the city, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, and the 
property holders and residents along 
Elysian Fields Street, who opposed the 
recommendation contained in the Beeler 
report, on reorganization, suggesting 
that Elysian Fields Street be widened 
6 ft. and that a belt line be con- 
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structed on each side of the area now 
in use by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, from Royal Street to Florida 
Walk. 
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Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has been 
granted permission by the Trenton City 
Commission to establish a terminal on 
Perry Street, Trenton. The proposed 
terminal will cost approximately $250,- 
000. Part of the ground will also be 
used for car shop purposes. 


Louisville Railway, through Vice- 
President Sam Riddle, has stated that 
the date is uncertain when new esti- 
mates would be obtained on the con- 
struction cost of the proposed new in- 
terurban terminus and railway office 
building at Second and Liberty Streets. 
The postponement of this project was 
recently announced. Original estimates 
aggregated more than $1,250,000. He 
said that now that the company had 
decided not to build for the time being 
he was unable to give out any time at 
all when the contemplated plans might 
be started. 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
following a decision a few days ago dis- 
solving a temporary court order re- 
straining it from entering the electric 
power field in Indianapolis, is going 
ahead with plans for the production of 
electric power on a very large scale. 
Its program, according to Robert I. 
Todd, president, calls for an expenditure 
of approximately $7,000,000 for con- 
struction work. This work includes the 
erection of a super-power generating 
station, probably on a site adjacent to 
its present central station, and the con- 
struction of high-tension transmission 
lines across the entire state, the length 
of its interurban property. 


Trade Notes 


Diamond Power Specialty Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul E. Theis as sales 
manager of the Cleveland district with 
offices at 608 Rockefeller Building. 

Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, announces the appointment. of 
J. M. Marshall as district engineer of 
the association office at Atlanta. He 
succeeds Walter B. Elcock, recently 
promoted to assistant general manager 
in charge of the southeastern offices. 

Laurence E. Morier has returned to 
the pole industry as Eastern sales man- 
ager for Page & Hill Company, Minne- 
apolis. His headquarters are at 855 
Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio. In this 
addition to its staff, Page & Hill Com- 
pany brings about a closer personal 
contact with its customers through the 
medium of a representative of long 
practical experience and wide ac- 
quaintance. 
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Charles H. Ensign, a well known con- 
struction engineer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mark G. Snow, recently engineer of 
roadway, track and bridge costs with 
the Froehlich & Emery Engineering 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, 
Mich., on the appraisal of the inter- 
urban railways of Michigan for the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of that State, 
have established offices at 517 National 
City Bank Building, Cleveland, for the 
general practice of civil, architectural 
and appraisal engineering with special 
attention to investigations, reports, de- 
signs, estimates, supervision and con- 
struction problems under the name of 
Ensign & Snow, Engineers. 


L. W. Seeligsberg, who resigned on 
July 1 as business manager of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and Bus 
Transportation to engage in industrial 
advertising service of his own, has 
established an office at 50 Church Street, 
New York. He will specialize in the 
handling of technical and engineering 
accounts, particularly such accounts as 
place advertising in trade and technical 
publications. Mr. Seeligsberg is a grad- 
uate of Stevens Institute. He has had 
more than twenty years experience in 
the preparation and placing of technical 
advertising copy, mostly. with the 
McGraw-Hill Company and its prede- 
cessors, and knows the markets for 
materials and equipment, and the pos- 
sibilities for application and use of 
technical processes and various types. 
of machinery. Early in his career with 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Mr. Seeligs- 
berg had charge of its copy service de- 
partment, a post to which he was 
advanced because of his ability quickly 
to discern copy of thought-compelling 
interest in which the selling points were 
attractively developed. The ability thus 
manifested by him naturally led to his 
advancement with the company to the 
office of business manager, in which 
capacity his talents came to be more 
fully recognized as a force not only in 
the publishing company itself and 
among his associates in business, but 
particularly with advertisers offering 
service or equipment, or both, for sale. 
His experience has also covered the 
solicitation of advertising in the field 
as a member of the McGraw-Hill sales 
forces. 


New Advertising Literature 


Condit Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Boston, has issued a new 
bulletin, No. 445-2, covering the com- 
pany’s type D-17-A and D-17-B oil cir- 
cuit breakers. f 


Sangamo Electric Company, Spring- 
field, IJl., under the title of “Service to 
the Central Station Industry,” has pub- 
lished a very attractive booklet devoted 
in part to a brief history of the develop- 
ment of the central station industry and 
in part to views of the works at Spring- 
field, Ill., of the Sangamo Electric Com- 
pany. The booklet is notable for its 
attractive typographical make-up. 
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